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The Plan of Publication for the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1896 is set forth as follows: 

The first application to publishers for information went out 

1 the 14th of December, 1895. The revision from information 
ent in by publishers commenced January 16, 1896, and was 
mpleted on the 28th of February. The first installment of 
py was furnished to the printer on Monday, March 2d, and it 
is intended that the last copy shall go to the printer on the third 
day of April. On the fourth day of April, the first form will go 
to press, and 64 pages will be printed per day until the entire 
book is completed, which will be on the 7th day of May. On 
the 8th of May the bookbinder will receive the last sheets, and 
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on the 15th of May he will furnish completed books. 





The Latest Day 


Correspondence with publishers on the subject of circulation 
ratings came absolutely to an end on the first day of March. 
Reports of circulation, if conveying the requisite information, 
duly signed and dated, continue to have some chance of re- 
ceiving attention up to April 4th, or even later ; but if they lack 
signature, date or any other essential, the editor of the Direct- 
ory simply receives and files the communication without acknowl- 
edgment or protest. Newspaper publishers will be liable to 
receive various communications from the Directory office con- 
cerning advertisements for the Directory even as late as May 
ist, but these can have no influence on the circulation rating 
which will have already been accorded. 


The publisher who wishes to announce that his circulation is jumping up 
very fast, or that his paper is vastly improved, or that the circulation rating 
accorded his pa dis all wrong and that never by any possibility has he been 
able to get it rigltt in the Directory, may still have the privilege of telling his 
own story in his own words by inserting a 60-word paragraph in pearl type, 
directly following the description of his paper in the catalogue portion of the 
book, at a cost to himself of $10, which will include a copy of the book deliv- 
ered at his office, carriage paid. [lore than 60 words cost 10 cents a word extra. 


Address all communications to 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, to Spruce St., N. Y. 
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Country Boys 
..900N... 
Become Men. 


Both boys and men 
read the local weekly. 
Boys grown up to be 
men still read their 
town paper even 


























when living in large 
cities. 

That country 
weekly holds a place 
in their affections 
which no other pub- 
lication can ever oc- 
cupy. It is the con- 
necting link between 
the country born man 
and his early home. 




















1,520 local weeklies on the 
Atlantic Coast Lists. 





They reach weekly more than 
one-sixth of all the country 
readers in the United States. 
One order, one electro, does the 
business. 


Catalogue for the asking. 








Atlantic Coast Lists, 
134 LEONARD ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING BOOKS. 
By it. F. 


There are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to the most effective methods of 
aivertising books. Some publishers 
have the most faith in the periodicals 
and newspapers ; some depend more 
or less on circulars ; others issue beau- 
tiful posters. 

There are many ways of reaching 
the book-buying ‘public. The ques- 
tion is: Which is the best? Even so 
experienced a publisher as Mr. George 
Haven Putnam frankly admits that he 
doesn’t know. Ina recent discussion 
of the subject he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the whole business of securing 
returns from advertising expenditures 
is very much ‘‘a matter of guess- 
work,” 
his is true of any business. The 
ok business is no exception. And 
, the book publishers have no rea- 
n to complain, for they receive as 

ge returns on their investment in 

advertising as any people. Besides, 
no class of advertisers obtain so much 
free advertising as publishers. Their 
book reviews cost them practically 
nothing, and many a newspaper will 
give a hundred dollars’ worth of its 
space to the notice of a two-dollar 
book. 

Up to a certain point the methods 
book publishers to make their 

ks known to the circle of book- 

hn yersagree. They may be described, 
briefly, as follows: Just before the 
book is ready for the market, a brief 
notice of §0 or 100 words, giving the 
probable date of publication, the title, 
author’s name and salient features, are 
sent to the papers. When the book 
is on sale, a more extended notice of 
about 300 words is prepared, and this, 
together with a copy of the book, is 
mailed to the literary editors of daily 
and weekly papers. 

Che book may be reviewed by the 
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editor, or the publisher's notice is 
used with some changes. The pub- 
lishers gather all the references to the 
new book. These are filed in refer- 
ence books, or in some other form. 
As a rule, these references are the 
strongest arguments used by publish- 
ers to attract or influence people to 
buy the book. 

Usually the next thing done in push- 
ing the book is by circulars. The 
quotations from the press and favor- 
able comments of well-known men 
are set forth in the best possible man- 
ner. The distribution of the circulars 
depends largely on the character of 
the book and the readers for whom it 
should appeal most strongly. If the 
book has claims to the attention of 
specialists, it is brought to their no- 
tice. This is done through the various 
lists and directories. The opinion of 
most publishers is that the circulars 
sent to the booksellers do not count 
for much. 

In regard to the advertising in peri- 
odicals, publishers do not agree. One 
advertiser tells me that short adver- 
tisements of ten or twelve lines, set as 
a reading notice, with a catchy head- 
line, brought the best results. An- 
other claims that a descriptive adver- 
tisement sells the most books. The 
great point seems to be to select the 
right mediums, and to secure desirable 
positions, as some pages are more ef- 
fective for book notices than others. 

The manager of a large publishing 
house in New York believes that the 
best way is to make trial tests. He 
says: ‘‘After careful consideration we 
select a few mediums which we think 
will be likely to produce good results. 
We limit our expenditure for advertis- 
ing the book, say, to $100, and put in 
as good a notice as we can get for the 
money. Then we wait for returns. 
If the money expended brings no in- 
crease of sales or orders, it proves to 
us that we made a mistake, and that 
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the mediums selected are not the right 
ones. We do not try them again. 

‘* if, on the other hand, our appro- 
priation of $100 has been a good in- 
vestment, we follow it up by making a 
larger expenditure in the same field. 
In nine cases out of ten, the second 
advertisement will bring larger returns 
in proportion than the first trial, and 
so sometimes with a third trial.’’ 

Another method of introducing 
books has been tried with much suc- 
cess by the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 

ny. Their plan has been to offer 

ks at a very low rate in advance of 
publication. For example, when they 
have in preparation a large edition of 
an important book, which will be sold 
on publication for $5, they offer the 
book to advance subscribers, say, for 
$2.50. In this way they have sold 
many books at a fair profit, which 
otherwise might not have been taken, 
and the buyers often become custom- 
ers and indirectly advertisers for sub- 
sequent books. 


One reason that the business of se- 
curing returns from book advertising is 
a matter of ‘‘ guess-work ” is that pub- 
lishers do too much guess-work them- 
selves. They print a lot of books, and 


trust to luck or advertising to do the 
rest. The senior member of a well- 
known publishing house said to me the 
other day: ‘‘The question of how a book 
will be received is always a problem. 
But publishers make their business 
more uncertain by taking all kinds of 
chances. They publish books which 
no amount of advertising will save 
from falling flat. Now and then good 
advertising booms a book, but there 
must be something in the book to 
have it last long.” 

‘‘Then you think the trouble is as 
much with the books as with the ad- 
vertising ?” I inquired. 

‘Yes, that is my view of it. In 
these days of cheap printing and cheap 
books thousands of volumes are pub. 
lished on the hit or miss. About one 
book in fifty is favorably received, 
and returns from advertising the other 
forty nine must always be uncertain. 
The simple secret of the publishing 
business is to know what to publish 
and what not.” 

Sometimes publishers do not know 
how greatly the demand for a book 
can be increased untii they begin to 
advertise it. Last December a New 
York publishing house took up a bdok 
that they had published several years 
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ago, the sales of which had fallen to a 
low point. They advertised as if it 
were a new book, and by arousing re- 
newed interest the sales began again, 
and are still going on to the profit of 
the shrewd publishers. Some books 
are like some people—they ‘‘ wear 
well.’” They have a lasting quality. 
Returns from advertising standard au- 
thors, historians, poets and the cyclo- 
pedias are as large this year as they 
were last year. 

The value of a book advertisement 
seems to depend on its success in 
catching the eye and in holding the 
attention. A head-line that excites 
curiosity or whets the appetites of 
readers will often do the trick. The 
book advertiser should be a student 
of human nature. He should put 
himself in the reader’s place. 

As the publishing of books becomes 
more business like and the methods of 
pushing books improve, the returns 
from advertising will be more certain. 
Looking over the advertisements we 
are continually surprised at their unat- 
tractive appearance. Many are no 
better than those that appeared fifty 
years ago. With their facilities and 
improved processes, publishers should 
make their advertisements the most 
striking and attractive ones to be found 
in the periodicals. 

— ee 
BRIBING EMPLOYEES. 
‘By Henry G. Bishop. 

Persons filling responsible positions 
in printing establishments have many 
opportunities of accepting bribes from 
those who wish to sell goods to the 
firm. 

The number of those who «avail 
themselves of such opportunities is 
probably very small, and yet sufficient- 
ly large to work great injury not only 
to their employers but to others. 

The department wherein this evil 
is mostly practiced is the press-room 
and the commodity which is made to 
serve as the vehicle is printing ink. 
There have been numbers of cases in 
which the practice has been found out 
and the parties punished ; trade jour- 
nals have again and again referred to 
the matter and pointed out the hei- 
nousness of the offense ; dealers have 
claimed that, whatever their compet- 
itors might do, they never practiced 
nor allowed any such dishonorable 
dealings in connection with their busi- 
ness; and employers are hushed to 
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sleep with the idea that nothing of the 
kind may be feared in the future. 

Unfortunately experience proves that 
the evil is not so easily disposed of, 
and there is probably as much bribery 
going on now as there ever was. It 
assumes slightly different forms at dif- 
ferent times and under varying circum- 
stances, but it is there nevertheless. 
In some cases actual money may pass 
in the shape of a commission of so 

uch on the dollar’s worth of ink 
purchased ; in others it may take the 

iape of a present, and the present 
ay consist of almost anything, from 
box of cigars to a suit of clothes ; in 
any cases it consists in the salesman 
taking the pressman or other person 
interested to the theater and a round 
of evening’s amusements which would 
not appear well in print ; but no mat- 

r in what form it may be disguised it 

dishonest and inexcusable on any 
cround whatever. 

It cannot for a moment be imagined 
hat the cost of this bribery comes out 
if the ink manufacturer’s pocket. The 

mploying printer is the one who pays, 
n the shape of higher prices for in- 
ferior goods. It is so easy to cover up 

ny little arrangement of this kind that 
nless something unusual occurs it 
nay be carried on for years and no one 
e cognizant of it except the guilty 
parties. When pressmen can only use 
me kind of ink and claim that any 
1ew makes which may be sent on trial 
ire all bad, there is reason to fear that 
things need to be looked into. As a 
natter of fact the manufacture of print- 
ng ink has reached such a stage that 
ilmost every reputable maker can sup- 
ply just as good ink as any of his com- 
petitors. ; 

Some makers may happen to send 
ink which is in just the condition to 
suit a pressman, while some other 
naker may have had the misfortune to 
send just as good ink when it was not 
n proper condition (owing generally 
to atmospheric changes), and the press- 
nan decides that one sells better ink 
than the other and will continue to buy 
for those reasons without any question 
f a bribe. Therefore it cannot be 
said that in every case the man who 
prefers one make to some other does so 
from unworthy motives. As was said 
before, the number of dishonest press- 
men and dealers is comparatively small, 
and honest pressmen who read this 
article will take no exception to the 
statements here made. They know 


that these evil practices exist, even 
though they do not indulge in them. 

A very glaring case was recently ex- 
posed in the courts in London, Eng- 
land, and the Printers’ Register says in 
that connection that the case has 
‘brought up a subject which has again 
and again been discussed and con- 
demned in this paper, but which is in 
fact more rife now than ever.” The 
judge who tried the case said that it 
was a shocking and disgraceful state 
of affairs, and that it was putting a 
premium upon dishonesty.— 7he A mer- 
zcan Bookmaker. 

eo ed 
ON THEORIES IN ADVERTISING. 
‘By Oscar Herzberg. 

It is the fashion of ignorant people 
to belittle theory in advertising, and 
to laud ‘‘practice” to the skies. These 
people do not appear to perceive that 
all intelligent practice is founded on 
theory, the theory being the directing 
and molding force, and the ‘‘practice” 
being simply a realization or working 
out of it. Practice which is not found- 
ed upon theory is almost always futile 
in the end. Where it is not so, that 
fact may be ascribed to the kindness 
of fate, which has allowed the rudder- 
less craft to get safely into port. 

Theory is usually deduced from prac- 
tice in the beginning. When Newton 
saw the apple fall, he deduced the 
theory of the law of gravity. Its 
application proved its truth. Without 
it, numerous inventions and improve- 
ments we now possess would have been 
impossible. Men who have success- 
fully advertised are in the same posi- 
tion as Newton after he had observed 
thefalloftheapple. Their practical ob- 
servation and experience in reaching 
and influencing people has given them 
theories. When they exploit and ex- 
pound these, in PRINTERS’ INK or else- 
where, they give coming advertisers 
the opportunity to put them into prac- 
tical operation. Nothing is more valu- 
able to the advertising beginner than 
to secure the benefit of the theories of 
those who have already explored the 
field. 

Nor in many cases are the opinions 
of persons who have had no practical 
experience in advertising much less 
valuable. The intelligent reader of 
advertising, from observing how it 
affects or influences him, can furnish 
to the advertiser theories, which when 
put into operation will prove profitable. 
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The student of human nature, the man 
who is accustomed to influencing hu- 
manity in other than advertising fields 
—all these may add their quota of valu- 
able theory, thereafter to be leavened 
into profitable practice. ‘The art of 
advertising is a broad one. It rests 
and is founded on human nature, a 
nature so diverse, manifold and com- 
plex that the more it is studied the 
more wonderful it appears. Some men 
have the power of penetrating and 
photographing it like a cathode ray. 
The theories of such men as to how to 
influence the people are invaluable. 
Lincoln was an intuitive reader of 
character, and one theory of his—that 
the support of the common people is 
essential to almost any success—is to- 
day an advertising axiom. Many less 
eminent persons are instinctive readers 
of character, and their theories are 
worth respectful consideration. The 
ability to formulate a theory and the 
ability to put it into practical operation 
are not necessarily resident in the same 
individual, and the fact that the theorist 
has not been able to accomplish any- 
thing himself is no indication of the 
value of his theory. 

The wise advertiser can afford to 
give a respectful hearing to all theories 
that may be advanced on the subject 
of advertising. Such a course will 
prevent him from getting into a rut 
and brighten him up. No merchant 
who excludes theory from his consid- 
eration can ever hope to obtain an 
insight, however slight, into the hid- 
den springs of human action on which 
the art of advertising is founded. Theory 
and practice should go hand in hand; 
each supplements and completes the 
other. Together, they make progress 
possible and probable. 

a 
BLIND ADVERTISING. 
‘By Chas. Paddock. 


It is difficult to understand why 
some people prefer to be obscure in 
their advertising. They do it from 
choice or they would not write so 
mysteriously. I have always had a 
benevolent sympathy for the man who 
buys up space in newspapers and 
magazines, and fills it with the three 
words: ‘‘Watch this space.’’ If 
watching that space is going to bring 
him in a cent I would greatly like to 
know how the trick is done. So far, 
I have been unable to see through it. 
Sometimes a variety is given to the 
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vagueness by printing this interesting 
legend : ‘‘ This space belongs to John 
Smith.” You not unnaturally say, 
‘*Then why the deuce doesn’t he use 
it?’’ What did John Smith buy the 
space for if he did not intend to turn 
it toaccount? If he paid for the space 
just to have fun with it, well and good. 
Jt is his own, apparently, and he can 
do as he likes with it, but so long as 
it contains such a silly announcement, 
John Smith’s reputation for common 
sense is going to suffer. Nobody 
cares a continental who owns tle 
space, and if that is the best use he 
can make of it, John Smith might as 
well have thrown his money in the fire 
as hand it—or an agreement to pay it 
—to the newspaper managers. 

On a recent Sunday most of the 
New York newspapers contained the 
following advertisement which is curi- 
ous enough to notice but rather diffi- 
cult to understand : 


PROPHETS 


are becoming more plentiful eachday. They 
are new and fresh, and the competition is so 
fierce that we have concluded to leave the 
field to them for the present. Guess our 
good nature is due to our having enough to 


WONDER WHO “WE” ARE. 


It appeared under the heading ‘‘Fi- 
nancial ” and possibly emanated from 
some stock-broking firm who wish to 
use John Smith’s method of advertis- 
ing. I do not think the advertisement 
had a five-cent money making value. 








ee 
A WAR NEWSPAPER. 

One cf the few papers that eked out a pre- 
carious existence during the war, and strug- 
gled through three or four volumes, was the 
Southern Illustrated News, an eight-page 

ublication, four columns to the page, pub- 
fished in Richmond by Messrs. Ayers & 
Wade, who were at once editors and proprie- 
tors, and probably, if the truth were known 
printers and pressmen, reporters and general 

‘hustlers.’ Two copies of the weekly, 
yellow with age and poor ink, have drifted 
into, the writer’s possession ; they are valu- 
able souvenirs now of the “‘ late unpleasant- 
ness,”’ but in a few years they will be more 
valuable curios of a period that has quite 
passed into history. The editorial page of 
one bears the date of April 23, 1864, and is 
followed by an announcement of “ terms” 
that, in the days of penny papers, rather 
take away one’s breath. It reads: ‘ Sub- 
scription, $20 per annum ; $1o for six months 
(no subscription taken for less time). The 
trade supplied at $25 per hundred. No 
county or individual money taken.” 

It is unnecessary to say that the Southern 
Illustrated News in 1864 paid no dividends 
perceptible to the outer senses. There is 
only one “‘ ad ” to be discovered in the entire 
edition of April 23, and five in the succeed- 
ing issue.—C olumbus (O.) State Fournal. 














The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 
has a larger paid 
circulation than 
any other maga- 
zine, newspaper 
or periodical in 
America--more 
than seven hun- 
dred thousand 
copies each issue 
are sold. 
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No premium nor 
gift of any sort 
is ever offered 
to a_ subscriber 
of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal-- 
neither do we 
give free sample 
copies--neither 
do we club nor 
combine with 
other publica- 
tions. 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York: Metropolitan Building 
Chicago : 508 Home Insurance Build ng 








IDEAS IN ADVERTISING. 
By J. F. Richards. 


Ideas in advertising must not neces- 
sarily be original. People care more 
for attractiveness than originality,so the 
idea must be put in attractive form be- 
fore it is worth anything. Even ideas 
that lived a life of usefulness long ago 
can be picked up, their countenances 
changed, new clothing put on them, 
and used with great success as ever. 
People who have the knack of doctor- 
ing ideas in this way are apt to make 
money, for it is an art that is easy to 
acquire, while originality isnot. It may 
be held that one original idea is worth 
far more than a re-hashed idea, but 
this is not the case. It reminds me of 
the time when I studied Greek, and 
found that there were more examples 
of exceptions to the rule than there 
were of the rule itself. Many a re- 
hashed idea, dressed up in a new suit, 
and with new surroundings, has gone 
forth into the world as something ab- 
solutely new, and has gained for its 
author fame and money. 

There are a very great many ad- 
vertisers in inland towns who do a 
certain amount of advertising. They 
cannot afford to hire a special ad- 
vertisement writer, so their advertis- 
ing drags along in a rut, until they 
hear of some new idea which has 
made a hit. By and by a man comes 
along who calls attention to the fact 
that they can get advertisements con- 
structed to order by a little outlay, they 
can get cuts wherewith to illustrate, 
and catchy phraseology, at a small cost, 
from firms who make it a business. If 
the store-keeper’s mind is not filled 
with cobwebs he will clutch at the 
prospect, and, while his advertisements 
are not original to the initiated, they 
sound new to the ones whom he is try- 
ing to reach, and he gets the reputation 
of being a man of brains, and his ad- 
vertisements are spoken of as being 
new. 

An advertisement should be unique 
—that is what writers have aimed at 
for years past Take the New York 
Journal card which was reproduced in 
PRINTERS’ INK a couple of issues ago. 
It was not a new idea, but it was unique, 
and it took. It is a question whether 
it was good policy to spend over six 
cents on each ad of a one-cent paper, 
especially as it furnished the recipient 
with the necessary finances to keep 
him supplied with the Journa/ for one 
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week, but it was unique and startling, 
and it put the Journal in every one’s 
mouth, 

We should cultivate uniqueness rath- 
er than originality. If aman possesses 
the ability to make a commonplace 
thing attractive, it is better than origi- 
nality. After he has acquired this abil- 
ity, originality will come of itself. 


SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE. 
By John C. Graham. 


Nine out of every ten advertisements 
are written to be read by the people— 
the people who have not had a college 
education, and to whom five and six- 
syllable words are as intelligible as 
Greek. Even those who do understand 
long words and are thoroughly familiar 
with them will also understand plain 
Saxon monosyllables. It would there- 
fore appear to be the wisest course to 
write so that all the people can intelli- 
gently read your advertising. 

But this is not done by the majority 
of advertisers. Plain, ordinary, every- 
day language does not appear to be 
good enough forthem. They want to 
display their knowledge of big words 
and high-sounding phrases, not think- 
ing that the larger half of their readers 
will not understand them. 

Nothing looks better or sounds bet- 
ter in an advertisement than short, 
plain words. They leave no room for 
doubt as to the meaning. Even tech- 
nical matters can be lucidly explained 
in language that everybody can under- 
stand. The most learned scholar will 
not complain of your words being too 
readily understood. 

Some writers have an idea that the 
use of common words implies a limit- 
ed knowledge of language, but it does 
not do anything of the kind. On the 
contrary, it indicates great knowledge 
of the people you are talking to. It 
shows you know howto reach the gen- 
eral public and get down to their ca- 
pacities. If there is one literary pro- 
duction in the world which should be 
the periection of plain meaning it is an 
advertisement. For that reason lengthy 
words and those whose sense is not 
clear to the ordinary intelligence should 
never be used. Among the many 
things to study in the art of advertis- 
ing not the least is simplicity of lan- 
guage when writing ads. 
er 
In wooing fair trade, the coy business belle, 

There’s only one way to entrance her; 
Learn publicity’s art, then advertise well, 

And you'll never get “‘no’’ for an answer. 
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Those are the results you want ’ 
from your advertising. It is ( 
people of this sort who read ( 
N 
’ 
0 
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read it regularly and read it thor- 
oughly. You can keep in touch | 
with them only by advertising in F 
THE SUN'S columns. Tell them ; 
of what you have to sell—they 
know a good thing when they see it. 


THE SUN... 


NEW YORK. 
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$1,000 


Cash Prizes 


for 


Ad-Smiths 


For full particulars send for a 
ninety-two-page pamphlet, telling all 
about the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, its aims, objects and methods. 
This pamphlet has been specially pre- 
pared for the use of ad-smiths in the 
competition invited for the $1,000 in 
Cash Prizes offered for the advertise- 
ments best calculated to sell a book. 
The pamphlet-is now ready and will 
be sent free, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress. 


Address all communications to 
Tue Epitor oF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Prized The American meseneoer Directory is used by ninety-nine 
U -_ of 7 one hundred m = a oo. 
ser and newspaper man use it in preference to all other 
and sed directories. The advertiser and newspaper man like it be- 
By All. cause it strives to tell the truth. 
28 Years of The American Mowspener Directory has been published 
° annually for twenty-eight years, and its ratings have not 
Unrivaled once been influenced by partiality or any motive of business 
advantage. A newspaper with 100 circulation is rated as 
Success. fair as a newspaper with 100,000. 
; It contains the name of every newspaper in the United 
Contains States and Canada; editor’s and publisher’s name; when 
Just What established; its circulation; its politics, religion, class, 


nationality, etc.,and many other things too numerous to 
You Want. mention. How do you know its ratings are correct? Be- 
cause it does something no other Directory does: 





$100 $100 reward is paid ct. furnishes a true statement 
: to the Directory and the Directory fails to publish the 
Reward. figures, ete., as furnished it by the publisher, the above re- 


ward is paid the publisher. And then 





$100 reward is offered if a publisher furnishes a statement 
to the emery that is afterwards found to be untrue. The 
$100 above reward is paid tothe first person proving that the 

Directory was so imposed upon. During the past eight 
Reward. years that this system of rewards has been standing only 
twenty such untruthful statements have been brought to 
light. Publishers fear not to tell the truth. 








Do Not Send $5 to the publishers and get the book which is uni- 
versally used among advertisers and newspaper men. Ad- 
Delay. dress the well-known publishers, 





GEORGE P. ROWELL & CO., 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York: 











PRIZE. ADVERTISEMENT FOR AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
EIGHTH WEEK. 


In response to the announcement inviting ad-smiths to compete in the 
construction of an advertisement calculated to sell copies of the American 
Newspaper Directory, the number of advertisements received for the eighth 
week, ending March 3, was 21. First choice was given to the adver- 
tisement here reproduced. This advertisement was written by Milton 
McConnell, of Vernon, Texas, and appeared in the Weekly Ca// of that place, 
of February 26th. In the original it occupied 434x534 inches. The demand 
continues to increase for the 92-page pamphlet giving a complete account of 
the painstaking methods used in compiling the Directory, as well as specimen 
ads, etc. No one can read that pamphlet without acquiring a vastly in- 
creased respect for the Directory. Perhaps no one can write a thoroughly 
appreciative advertisement without reading the pamphlet. 
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Don’t Waste 
Advertising 
_ Powder 


ON DEAD DUCKS! 


Get into a Paper that Reaches the Masses 
and Your Ad will Pay. 








Has a Circulation of nearly 


65,000 Copies Daily. 


It is read by nearly everybody in and 
about Chicago. 
Price One Cent, But Not a Cheap Paper 
CAMOOW 
Send all orders to 


THE DISPATCH, 


| {IS-I17 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 
Kansas City 
World. 


All the successful merchants 
in Kansas City advertise in 
“THE WORLD.” Known 
Circulation exceeding 


LACK’ 





Daily, 


26,000 /B 


If you contemplate advertising in 
Kansas City, send for sample cop- 
ies of The World, and note the 
character of the advertisements 
printed. Ten or twelve pages every 
day and twenty-four pages on 
Sunda y.% % mmm 


THE WORLD, 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


eM oh 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
New York, Chicago. 
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\ DOLLAR, OR THREE DOLLARS A DOZEN. SEND AN EXTRA TWO-CENT STAMP FOR 













Oe Sat " meill 
POSTAGE ON EACH ELECTROTYPE CALLED FOR. ADDRESS, WITH THE CASH, WILLIAM 


JOHNSTON, FOREMAN OF PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, NO, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 














PRINTERS’ INK. 
QUESTION ANSWER 


Do dailies reach the whole reading N aT 


population of the U. S.? 
Do big weeklies reach the er Ni 
reading population of the U.S 





Do big weeklies duplicate the adver- 
tising done in dailies? 


NIT 
NIT 


Boyce’s 
Big Weeklies 


are sold because the people we reach can’t get 
dailies. The general advertiser reaches less 
than 30 per cent of the population with dailies. 


Can you reach country townspeople 
with dailies ? 


Our proved circulation is 


.--300,000.... 


Copies Weekly. 


Wholly among the 70 per cent that 
don’t see dailies. 


BLADE | ts-s.60 | W.D.BoyceCo. 
LEDGER | "per issue. ! Chicago, 
WORLD No discounts. - | i... 





We accept orders direct or enti any cimitiiatin adver- 
tising agency excepting N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 




















H. R. 4566. 


AFFECTING SECOND-CLASS 
TER. 


MAIL MAT- 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BILL. 





To the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 54th Congress: 


That the United States mails were 

created by the people, for the people, 
we hold to be a truism : they are the 
one supreme essential of our civiliza- 
ition, the one greatest conservator of 
our intelligence, the most distinguished 
factor in our prosperity. Anything 
that strikes at their efficiency is detri- 
mental to the common good ; any re- 
trictions imposed on their expansion 
is equally a crime and a mistake in the 
sense of injury done to the body politic 
and to the individual. 

Yet here we have, in the measure 
now known as Bill 4566, reported from 
the House Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post Roads, a serious proposal to 
do this very injury—to inhibit the 
mails from their hitherto good work in 
spreading abroad the cheap library lit- 
erature which has now become, in 
truth, the literature of the people—to 
lock the mail-bags against the sample 
copy of papers and magazines—to ex- 
clude supplements and their multi- 
farious free gifts of pictures, designs, 
artistic suggestions and home utilities 
—to prohibit special numbers—to deny 
magazine or paper the right to remit 
current issues to a special list—to pre- 
vent the return of unsold numbers of 
periodicals ! 

Never before in the history of our 
legislation has such an attempt been 
made to repress the spread of reading 
matter by making it dearer, or to cir- 
cumscribe the circulation of papers and 
periodicals by imposing on their neces- 
sary methods of business such onerous 
burdens of higher postage as strike 
at their prosperity and restrain their 
generous efforts towards greater liter- 
ary excellence and greater quantity of 
matter. 

All this may seem startling, or a 
possible misconstruction of the purpose 
and terms of this drastic reconstruction 
of the postal laws relating to papers, 
magazines and seria] publications ; but 
a careful examination of the bill, and 
a clear apprehension of its provisions, 
must sustain our assumption both as to 
the direct and to the incidental effect 
of this new departure in postal rates, 
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postal regulations, and post official 
authority. 

AN UNWARRANTABLE GRANT OF 


POWER. 

To this authority we especially direct 
attention, for it is an alarming feature 
of this bill. It confers upon post- 
office officials a power surpassing any 
act in the history of unlicensed print- 
ing from John Milton’s time to the 
present day. It gives to these officials 
the absolute right to determine what 
newspapers and periodicals shall have 
the advantage of the rates of second- 
class mail matter! It confers on the 
Post-Office the power to determine 
what is, and what is not, a periodical ; 
and since there is not a single newspa- 
per or magazine published in the 
United States which, in some issue, is 
not amenable to this authoritative dis- 
crimination against supplements, pre- 
miums and extra free matter, and 
which, therefore, may be relegated to 
mail matter of the third class, it liter- 
ally places them at the mercy of any 
postmaster’s mandate. 

In the case of an important period- 
ical, such mandate might mean a loss 
of thousands of dollars, and entail a 
permanent detriment to it. Such an 
exercise of the power of selection or 
election is a direct inhibition of the 
liberty of the press, a virtual censor- 
ship which should be resisted with all 
their power by those who value the 
bulwark of our liberty, a free and un- 
trammeled press. 

Representatives of the people have 
always exercised a wise and zealous 
discretion in grants of power to the 
Executive arms of the Government. 
Can they be tolerant now of this un- 
disguised assumption of arbitrary au- 
thority? It is not that we question the 
enlightened judgment of the present 
Postmaster-General, or the intelligence 
and patriotism of those who are to 
follow him in this high office, but we 
claim that no individual, official or 
otherwise, should have the power of 
deciding upon matters which can and 
should be defined and irrevocably fixed 
by statute. 

LACK OF SAFEGUARDS AGAINST ABUSE 
OF POWER. 

Nor is it established by this bill that 
the matter shall be first passed upon, 
before action is taken, by the Post- 
master-General. The postmaster of 
any city or town is authorized to throw 
out a periodical as mailable matter of 
the second class, and then compel the 
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publisher to bring his case before the 
Postmaster-General at Washington, 
thereby entailing vexatious and dis- 
astrous delay, as well as exceeding cost 
and trouble in securing a hearing and 
in obtaining a reversal of the decision. 

But more: Such a reversal would, in 
most cases, be exceedingly difficult, as 
this bill’s provisions are so broad, that, 
strictly interpreted, it would exclude 
from the mails nine-tenths of our great 
newspapers and magazines, because, 
though ostensibly published as pur- 
veyors of news and general informa- 
tion, they virtually are published for 
advertisers ; they derive nine-tenths of 
their net income from their advertising 
columns, and may even be published 
at an actual production-loss in order to 
secure the large circulation necessary 
for profitable advertising rates. 

To illustrate : The New York World 
is now sold to newsmen for one-half 
cent per copy. As each paper is from 
16 to 22 or more pages in size, it will 
be understood how it comes under the 
ban of this law, which expressly says : 
= Nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strued as to admit to the second-class rate 
any regular publication designed primarily 
for advertising purposes, or for free circula- 
tion, or for circulation at nominal rates. 

The Worlds price to r-aders is mere- 
ly ‘‘nominal’’; it is ‘‘ designed pri- 
marily for advertising purposes” ; and 
by this extraordinary prerogative con- 
ferred on the postmaster he can deny 
the Wo id the use of the United States 
mails at second-class rates of postage. 

Such permissive power and such pos- 
sible construction of law should com- 
mand the attention of every member 
who may be called upon to pass judg- 
ment on this reprehensible invasion of 
the rights of the press. 

DAMAGE TO BUSINESS. 

Bill 4566, in its entirety, makes lit- 
tle account of the fact that the business 
of the country is inextricably involved 
with the operations of the United 
States Post-Office. The commerce 
between the States, the dissemination 
not only of newspapers and books, but 
of mailable merchandise to even the 
minor towns and villages in the United 
States, new and old, is by the agency 
of the Post-Office, and the people now 
are obtaining vast numbers of articles, 
indispensable to their comfort and en- 
joyment in this way. Hence, to re- 
strict or cut off any of the privileges 
conceded to legitimate advertising 


mediums, is an untimely interference 
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with established methods of business— 
a blow at the profits and requirements 
of business men, and a serious injury 
to thousands of families scattered from 
one end of the country to the other, 
where the post-offices are the centers 
of public convenience, and the prin- 
cipal means of communication with the 
great cities and supply depots of man- 
ufactured articles—the only means, in 
truth, of vast numbers of towns and 
sections. 

In framing this proposed law, its 
authors have lost sight of this great and 
important consideration—that the post- 
office is rapidly becoming much more 
than the carrier of letters and a me- 
dium of correspondence. Every ob- 
servant person knows that the mails 
are now being superseded by the al- 
most ubiquitous telegraph and tele- 
phone to a surprising degree, and that, 
concomitant with this significant 
change, the United States post is be- 
coming the carrier of merchandise to 
an extent far exceeding anything ever 
before known in the history of that 
general benefit institution. Were this 
feature of common carrier eliminated, 
oreven hampered in its usefulness, the 
revenues would shrink in a way that 
would astonish the originators of this 
new Postal Tax Law—for so it may be 
termed—and a deficit from the shrink- 
ing volume of correspondence, conse- 
quent on restrictions placed on the ad- 
vertising which sends this fourth-class 
matter through the mails, would reach 
far beyond the dimensions at present 
chargeable to all other classes of mail 
matter. 

DIRECT SOURCES OF POSTAL REVENUE. 

To the enormous business accruing 
to the post-office from the circulation 
of sample copies, extra editions trade 
papers, newspapers, the religious and 
secular weeklies, and the now im- 
mensely circulated monthly magazines, 
particular attention should be given by 
the intelligent lawmaker. Almost all 
of these issues are largely devoted to 
advertising, and which, but for this ad- 
vertising, could only be furnished to 
the public at greatly enhanced prices, 
a fact well established in trade experi- 
ence. The advertisements, in many 
cases, are so devised that their value 
to the advertiser is determined by the 
returns of sealed letters through the 
mails from parties reached by these ad- 
vertisements, so that, unless the ade- 
quate return is made by correspond- 
ence which pays first-class rates of 





















postage, the newspaper, trade paper or 
magazine loses its patronage ; it must 
bring to its advertiser these essential 
responses by letter mail, or they cease 
to use it as an advertising medium ; 
correspondence is the direct result 
which they demand and expect. There- 
‘ore, to the mere advertising features 
f our countless publications the Post- 
Office Department owes such a propor- 
tion of its revenues that the undisguised 
intent of this bill to discriminate 
against advertising is a direct blow at 
its own income. These returns from 
advertising cover not only an immense 
orrespondence, but, as_ indicated 
ibove, stupendous quantities of fourth- 
lass matter ordered and sent by mail, 
ll of which nets the Department (see 
Report 260, p. 1) 8 cents per pound 
profit. Would not any honest system 
of bookkeeping place this profit, in 
large per cent, to the credit of the ad- 
vertising done in second-class publica- 
and therefore to second-class 
mail matter itself ? 

Yet, further: Publishers of many of 
our principal weeklies, religious and 
secular, spend tens of thousands of 
dollars for postal cards and postage 
stamps in the course of business in 
merely soliciting subscriptions by mail 
and answering applicants. Millions of 
sample copies are distributed by hand 
from house to house, which never pass 
through the mails at all, but, following 
such a Gistribution, there is, of course, 
an enormous correspondence at full let- 
ter rates. For example, in one case of 
a distribution of sample copies con- 
jointly by mail and by hand, the New 
York Ledger expended over two thou- 
sand dollars for postal cards and post- 
age stamps for correspondence grow- 
ing out of this one distribution ; in an- 
other case the Optimus Company ex- 
pended in one year nearly double the 
amount for letter postage as for postage 
on second-class matter ; and in the par- 
ticularized instance, cited in Report 
260, pp. 6 and 7—that of the special 
number of the Youth's Companion, of 
Boston—the returns to the Government 
of actual postages paid, in connection 
with that particular issue, netted a 
profit instead ot the there assumed 
heavy loss. 

These representative instances—for 
such they are—serve to enforce this 
insistence : That any restriction of the 
use of the mails for sample copies, or 
supplements, or advertising sheets, is 
directly to the detriment of postal rev- 


tions, 
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enues, and therefore inconsiderate, im- 

politic and unjust. 

EXCESSIVE COST OF THE POSTAL SYS- 
TEM. 

In Report No. 260, accompanying 
this bill, there occurs the following 
paragraph : 

Still there is not a sane business man in the 
country who has given the matter any 
thought, but what knows that the Post-Office 
Department could be operated by private in 
dividuals, on our present appropriation, and 
return a net profit of from $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 per year. 

This is an extraordinary statement, 
demanding more than cursory consider- 
ation. If it be true, then there as- 
suredly is wide scope for the exercise 
of the pruning-knife in the outlays 
and expenses incurred in the adminis- 
tration of the post-office. If, as the 
Report admits, double the amount is 
spent in excess of what is necessary in 
the ordinary way of business for trans- 
porting and distributin : the mails, there 
is a demand for reform far surpassing 
any urgency for increasing the rates of 
postage on any class of mailable mat- 
ter. If the people of this country are 
paying an exorbitant and outrageous 
price for the services of the post-office, 
it seems little less than sheer robbery 
to increase postal rates, or, under the 
specious plea of economy, to place new 
and grievous exactions on publishers 
and press. 

Will the enactment of this bill in- 
crease this revenue? All experience 
goes to establish the fact that higher 
rates diminish, in a geometrical ratio, 
the use of the post as a medium of ex- 
change, and lessen the revenue in a 
corresponding ratio; especially will 
this ensue when it is made evident that 
this bill legislates out of existence one- 
half of the trade periodicals of the 
country. If economy is the one essen- 
tial to perfect our postal system and 
make it self-sustaining, then why not 
abolish the expensive star routes, the 
costly extra fast mail-train service, the 
subsidies for speedy ocean mail car- 
riage, the tremendous mass of free and 
franked matter which streams steadily 
through the post—things which con- 
cern less immediately the masses of the 
people, and which are the logical ap- 
plication of the principles embodied in 
this bill ? 

That there is no such ground in the 
loss to the post-office by the carriage 
of this second-class mail matter, as is 
claimed by the authors of this bill, is 
proved by the fact that all the principal 
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express companies entering Chicago 
are now carrying the same matter for 
one cent a pound. This new express 
rate is now in effect, and takes in all 
the country west of the Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania State lines. What a rebuke, 
then, is this business fact to the as- 
sumption of a direct deficit from the 
carriage of the very matter on which 
the expresses make rates that net an 
income ! 

The activity of the express com- 

‘panies in seeking to make arrange- 
ments with publishers at rates some- 
what better than the present cost of 
second-class mail matter, shows how 
thoroughly they are alive to the ad- 
vantages which this bill, if enacted, 
will confer upon them. 

REACTION AGAINST CHE \P POSTAGE. 

This bill is a reaction against cheap 
postage and special legislation in the ti- 
terest of expiess companies. It reverts 
to a past condition of public conven- 
ience, public taste and public needs. 
All legislation hitherto has been in ad- 
vance, not only to meet and fulfill new 
conditions, but absolutely to create 
them in the interest of advancing in- 
telligence. The law of March, 1879, 
was such an act. There was a pro- 
nounced call for literature in cheaper 
forms; the best works of the best 
authors were then selling at prices pro- 
hibitory to all save the rich ; the need 
was for a form of publication which 
would not only be sold at a low cost to 
the public, but which could be cheaply 
transmitted all over the country. The 
lawmakers took cognizance of this; 
they fully understood the conditions, 
and by the act of March, 1879, held 
the mails open to this new class of 
periodicals. These issues called li- 
braries, complying with all the require- 
ments of periodicals, quickly sprang 
into an enormous popularity, and there- 
after the works of Cooper, Scott, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, and 
hundreds of other good writers, were 
scattered by thousands in the homes 
of the farmer and the artisan, by the 
post-office, throughout the land. 

To make up the deficiency caused 
by the necessity of maintaining many 
hundreds of post-offices and post routes 
which do not pay expenses, and for 
subsidies and excessive charges for rail 
and steamer. transportation, this reac- 
tionary bill would impose an onerous 
postal rate on the literature of the 
people, would lay a heavy hand on the 
organs of commercial intercourse, and 
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confer a dangerous power of censorship 

of the press upon the postal author- 

ities. 

VALUE OF POSTAL SYSTEM TO THE 
BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post Roads, by his 
admission as quoted above, from his 
report, tacitly acknowledges that the 
Post-Office Department and system are 
managed in an unbusiness-like manner, 
due, no doubt, to methods and condi- 
tions which are incident to the Gov- 
ernment’s control ; but, as the service 
is inthe main, thoroughly satisfactory, 
if it does cost more than if operated 
for profit by private individuals, public 
sentiment is strongly in favor of sus- 
taining it. That is evident; and, as 
representatives of large commercial 
interests, we admit that the system 
and service is necessary to the pros- 
perity of these interests and for the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
of our people in all sections of the 
Union. But, as such representatives, 
we most urgently protest against this 
attempt to rehabilitate the revenues of 
the system by this wholly inadequate 
and inconsiderate measure, and ask of 
every member of the House: Consid- 
ering the excellence of the law, as it 
now exists, under which the publishing 
interests of the country have so pros- 
pered and will continue to prosper, is 
It not infinitely better to let well enough 
alone than to enact this disastrous and 
disturbing substitute for the present 
law ? 

A BILL TO LEGISLATF. THOUSANDS OUT 
OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The enactment of this bill will throw 
out of employment thousands of work- 
ing men and women now engaged in 
manufacturing and circulating period- 
icals. It will seriously depress the 
allied trades of papermaking and press- 
building. It will reduce one-half the 
business in the sale and d'stribution of 
newspapers and periodicals. A New 
York paper-maker, the head of one of 
the largest houses, estimates the loss 
to the paper mills of New England, in 
consequence of the reduction in the 
circulation of periodicals, which will 
certainly follow the enactment of this 
bill, at 100,000 tons. He says it will 


be between 100,000 and 150,000 tons. 
Th‘s seems like an enormous figure, 
but the cheapening of white paper has 
so stimulated its use and has so swollen 
the size and weight of all periodicals, 
daily, weekly and monthly, that it is 














probably a conservative estimate of the 
decline in the product of white paper. 
As paper is the first and cheapest 
necessity of the printer who employs 
skilled labor in every department, the 
enormous reduction of the wages of 
labor which must ensue from this 
sweeping change will be evident to the 
meanest capacity. Such a blow cannot 
be struck at a prosperous industry 
without causing widespread suffering 
and disaster. The alarm which the 
threat of this legislation has created is 
already felt in the withholding of or- 
ders for thousands of tons. 
GENERAL RESULTS. 

It will deprive the public of a liter- 
ature to which it has become accus- 
tomed, and which it relies upon as the 
source of much of its recreation and 
instruction. It will create confusion 
in the postal service through the diffi- 
culty in determining what is a period- 
ical ; it will probably result in an ab- 
solute loss of money to the Govern- 
ment, as the deficit caused by the 
transportation of these serial issues is, 
as we have shown, more than com- 
pensated by the immense correspond- 
ence by letter, postal cards, and other 
communications rendered necessary by 
the transaction of this business. 

It discriminates against the people 
residing in the remoter States and 
Territories, to whose benefit the United 
States Postal Service was primarily 
devised, and for whom it exists to-day. 

It will thus largely enhance the cost 
of literature in all forms, as the com- 
petition of the library and subscription 
periodicals has reduced the price of all 
books, bound and unbound. 

To this presentation of our objec- 
tions to House Bill 4566, and to the 
deductions which follow therefrom, we 
most respectfully direct your attention; 
and we ask from members the consid- 
eration due to a matter of such vital 
importance to vast business interests 
and to the well-being of individuals 
and homes on whose intelligence rest 
the very foundations of the Republic. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25, 1896. 

ORVILLE J. VICTOR, 
‘T. ALFRED VERNON, 
JouN ELDERKIN, 

Committee appointed at the Meeting 

of Publishers held in New York, Feb. 


10, 1896. 
—_—__+o>—_—_——_- 


In advertising, results come from persist- 
ent effort; the right results from the right 
aim and the right persistency.—Z. A. Wheat- 
ley. 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS OF ADVERTIS- 
ERS. 


A MODERN news r at a modern price.— 
N. Y. Journal. = “ 
LittLe to pay—lots to save.—Perry’s, 
Washington, B. C. 4 
Prices about what smaller merchants pay 
o their goods.—Emery, Bird, Thayer & 
0. 


IF you are not satisfied, then we are not 
satisfied until you are satisfied.—Welsh & 
Easton. 

REpDUucTIONS are made to lessen quantities. 
Counting cash is easier than valuing and 
listing merchandise.—Hearns, N. Y. 

It may save you trouble and annoyance. 
searching for what others are “ just out of,” 
to know that our stock presents as unbroken 
a front to-day as at the beginning of the 
season—no matter what you want.—Rogers, 
Peet & Co. 

In our newspaper talk we can do no more 
than suggest. rom a million and more 
items we advertise a few—the rest remain 
with their praises unsung. These few items 
give you a faint suggestion of many others 
equally good.—Bloomingda e Bros. 

A MAN man never knows the effect of doing 
well what he does ill.—/as. . Powers. 

** Just as good ”’ is not Scott’s Emulsion. — 
Scott & Bowne. 

THERE is only one objection—if you can 
call it such—to a Nestle’s Food baby—he gets 
so heavy to carry. But then you will not 
have to carry him long, for the heavier and 
stronger he is the sooner he will walk. 
Nestle’s Food builds firm, solid flesh and 
muscle.— Thos. Leeming & Co. 

TAKE two tailors of equal skill and experi- 
ence. Let one make men’s clothes part of 
the time and a boy’s suit occasionally ; let 
the other have nothing to do but think about, 
design, cut and make boys’ clothes exclu- 
sively. Which tailor is likely to be most sat- 
isfactory—for boys ?—Best & Co. 

Your body is your own. If you don’t 
take care of it, rest assured that no one else 
will do it for you.—Dr. Peter Fahrney. 

SomETHING in my shoes besides leather— 
there is service and comfort.—¥.M. Chesnut. 


I pReFeR a walking and talking ad to a 
standing one. The low prices and superior 
value I give my customers in shoes gives me , 
many of that kind.—/. M. Ches:. ut. 

Caps ’em all—Watson, the hatter.— Dillon 
(Colo. ) Enterprise. 


GET RID OF IT. 

The fact of keeping old stock on the move 
has been discussed and re-discussed, yet, in 
spite of it, there are merchants who persist 
in hanging on to old stock with the same per- 
tinacity that a numismatist does to an old coin. 
These s ome more and more unsala- 
ble with each returning season, and yet all 
this time they have to be handled, dusted 
and kept in order for a chance sale. It will 
not do to put them among the newer, more 
attractive stock, for the contrast’ is to their 
detriment. The best plan by far is to close 
them out at a reduction ; it pays better to let 
them go at a low figure than to pay clerks for 
time used in keeping them in order.—Shoe 
and Leather Facts. 


Tue business man who'd keep on rising, 
Must ne’er neglect his advertising. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Mississippi has 46,342 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 1,289,600 people and publishes 177 


newspapers. The comparative density of 

pulation is illustrated by the varying size 
of its seven Congressional districts, as shown 
by the map. The first district has the small- 
est population, 143,315, and the fifth has the 
largest, 224,615. 





TEXAS. 


Texas has 262,290 square miles of territory, 
2,235,523 people and publishes 659 newspa- 


pers. he comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
thirteen Congressional districts, as shown by 
the map. The first district has the smallest 

ulation, 102,827, and the sixth has the 
argest, 210,907 












ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas has 53,045 square miles of terri- 
tory, 1,128,179 people and publishes 266 pa- 
pers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
six Congressional districts, as shown by the 
map. he fourth district has the smallest 
—— 147,806, and the first has the 
argest, 220,261. 








LOUISIANA 


Louisiana has 45,420 square miles of terri- 
tory, 1,118,587 people and publishes 173 news- 
papers. The comparative density of popula- 
tion is illustrated by the varying size of its 
six Congressional districts, as shown by the 
map. The second district has the smallest 

opulation, 152,025, and the third has the 
argest, 214,785. 
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OKLAHOMA. 


Oklahoma has 38,830 square miles of ter- 
ritory, 61,834 people and publishes 111 news- 
papers. The Territory of Oklahoma sends 
one delegate to the Congress of the United 
States. 














MAPPED BY CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICTS, 


The United States of America are 
unequally divided into States and Ter- 
ritories ; these in turn are divided into 
counties, townships, cities and vil- 
lages without regard to any equality in 
point of space or population. There 
is one other method of division, that 
by Congressional districts, which cuts 
up the whole country into pieces of 
unequal size ; but from the conditions 
and laws that govern, each of these has 
about the same population as any other. 
The people of one of these districts 
have a common interest and the section 
of country included in each is in some 
degree homogeneous, and its various 
parts likely to be connected by routes 
of travel and intercommunication, while 
there is also likely to be a central point 
of paramount importance in trade and 
in the publication of newspapers as 
well. The present division was made 
March 3, 1893, by act of February 7, 
1891, to conform to the population fig- 
ures of the census of 1890. The 
House of Representatives now consists 
of 357 members, the proportion of 
population to each representative being 
173,901. This proportion has con- 
stantly increased. The Constitution of 
the United States made it 30,000. In 
1793 it was 33,000, to conform to the 
census of 1790; in 1813, 35,000; in 
1823, 40,000; in 1833, 47,700; in 
1843, 70,680 ; in 1853, 93,420 ; in 1863, 
127,381; in 1873, 131,425; in 1883, 
151,912; in 1893, 173,901. In 1003, 
a new apportionment, based upon the 
census of 1900, will be made. The 
number of Representatives allotted to 
the various States by the apportion- 
ment of Feb. 7, 1891, is as follows: 





Alabama 9, Nebraska 6, 
Arkansas 6, Nevada 1, ’ 
California 7, New Hampshire 2, 
Colorado 2, New Jersey 8, 
Connecticut 4, New York 34, 


Delaware 1, 
Florida 2, 
Georgia 11, 
Idaho 1, 
Illinois 22, 
Indiana 13, 
Iowa 11, 
Kansas 8, 
Kentucky 11, 
Louisiana 6, 
Maine 4, 
Maryland 6, 
Massachusetts 13, 
Michigan 12, 
Minnesota 7, 
Mississippi 7, 
Missouri 15, 
Montana 1, 


North Carolina 9, 
North Dakota 1, 
Ohio 21, 
Oregon 2, 
Pennsylvania 30, 
Rhode Island 2, 
South Carolina 7, 
South Dakota 2, 
Tennessee 10, 
Texas 13, 
Utah 1, 
Vermont 2, 
Virginia 10, 
ashington 2, 
West Virginia 4, 
Wisconsin 10, 
Wyoming 1. 
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Each territory sends one delegate, 
who has a voice but no vote. 

The law provides that the repre- 
sentatives shall be elected by districts 
composed of contiguous territory, and 
containing, as nearly as practicable, an 
equal number of inhabitants. In re- 
districting a State, which is done by 
the various Legislatures, the party in 
power usually aims to redistrict it in 
such a manner as to prolong its power, 
From this source comes the word 
‘* gerrymander,” in humorous imita- 
tion of Salamander, from a fancied 
resemblance to this animal of a map of 
one of the districts formed in the re- 
districting of Massachusetts by the 
Legislature in 1811, when Elbridge 
Gerry was governor. The re-district- 
ing was intended to secure the election 
of a majority of Democratic represent- 
atives. The word may be described 
to mean an (arbitrary arrangement of 
the political divisions of a State, in dis- 
regard of the natural or proper bound- 
aries, as indicated by geography or 
position, made so as to give one party 
an unfair advantage in elections, The 
effect of such a proceeding has some- 
times been to secure to a party a ma- 
jority in the Legislature of a State, or 
in its quota of members of Congress, 
at an election in which the opposite 
party received a majority of the total 
number of votes. 


HOW SHE ECONOMIZES, 


I study advertisements, and I know where 
and when and how to purchase the house- 
hold supplies. My husband used to laugh 
at me for reading advertisements so carefully, 
but he has long since learned that I save 
many dollars every month. I know of no 
better way to practice economy. It is a 
wonder how soon you learn to detect the real 
from the false—intuitively almost. I think I 
have never been *‘ taken in’’ by an advertise- 
ment. There is always something about the 
false ones that repelsme. To the economical 
housekeeper the advertisements are the most 
ae part of any publication —Woman- 

ind. 








mae 
ADVERTISED FOR A HUSBAND. 


A Zurich (Switzerland) dail 
following advertisement: “ 
pretty lady graduate of the academy, able to 
support a husband, desires to make the ac- 
quaintance of a man (total abstainer) not 
under 20 years of age. e must love chil- 
dren, have a thorough knowledge of house- 
keeping and be of modest, gentle disposition ; 
some means desirable. Serious offers, ac- 
companied by photographs and testimonials 
as to character, to be sent to M. S. Hottin- 
gen.’”? And what is sadder still, from a mas- 
culine standpoint, the advertiser received 
stacks of answers.—FE-rchange. 

<ceusenenecianiantnie: 


contains the 
young and 


Buinp is the man who cannot see 
How printers’ ink makes hard times flee, 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


BY CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 





Tack No. 6, 


My proposition is not hazy, theoretical or 
impractical. I am not an amateur in adver- 
tising. I am not an amateur advertisement 
writer. I am doing the biggest business in 
this line in the world, and I am doing it be- 
cause I deserve to do it. I don’t believe that 
successes come by accident. I believe they 
come by hard work—good work. I am nota 
genius, but I have been an honest student of 
business problems all my life. I have been 
planning, writing and executing advertising 
for the last ten years, and I enjoy the friend- 
ship and confidence of some of the largest 
advertisers in the world. I am in direct com. 
d bright business 
men. Some of them are my clients. Some 
of them have come to me through my depart- 
ment in Printers’ Ink. All of them have 
told me of their experiences—their successes 
and their failures in advertising. Each one of 
them has added to my store of knowledge— 
positive, practical knowledge of advertising. 

I have in my office files of the best retail 
advertising that has been done in America 
in the last five years. All this is classified 
and indexed. I can turn to any of it ina 
minute. I have files of the best printed mat- 
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ter that has been issued during the same 
time. This also is classified and ready for 
instant reference. I have a box full of print- 
ed matter on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject. You can’t strike a business that has 
been advertised at all that is not represented 
in my files. I have indexed files of all the 
advertisements I have written in the last three 
years. I know to a large extent, which of 
these advertisements have been successful, 
and which have not. 

It is not-what I guess about advertising 
that I want to sell. It is what I know. I 
propose to give some one man in each retail 
line the best and most profitable advertising 
in his line in histown. To the general adver- 
tiser I propose to give the best advertising 
that he can get in his line of business. I will 
not work for competitors. The man who 
first makes a yearly contract will have my 
exclusive services in his line for that year. 
My prices are merely what they ought to be. 
They fit the service. They can be profitably 
paid by any one who wants good advertising. 
Weekly illustrated ads cost $6 per month by 
the year. Ads without illustrations cost $4.25 
per month by the year. My book ‘* Making 
It Pay” tells all about my work for retail 
dealers. I will send it free if you will send 
one of your ads clipped from a newspaper.— 
Cuarces Austin Bates, Vanderbilt Build- 
ing, New York. 








receipt. 
Ready for delivery. 


15-17 Beekman 





“GOOD ADVERTISING” 


700 Pages, 170 Chapters, $5.00 


A Practical Book on advertising. Any man 
who buys it may have his money back if he is 
not satisfied with his purchase. 
it to any business man for examination. 
returned or paid for within three days after its 


Descriptive circulars free. 
An agent wanted in every town. 


HOLMES PUBLISHING CO., 


. By Mail, $5.30 


We will send 
To be 


St., New York. 
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ACCOMPANYING the January number 
of the Zrish Textile Journal, of Belfast, 
Ireland, is what is called a ‘‘ Dyer’s 
Supplement,” a sheet of paper show- 
ing samples of differently colored text 
ures, with receipts for the dyes, etc. 
The samples consist of little hanks of 
cord, glued to the sheet, and the whole 
thing comes at the rate for printed 
matter. When a representative of 
PRINTERS’ INK called at the post-office 
to inquire whether such an issue of a 
publication containing such a supple- 
ment would be allowed to go at second- 
class rates in the United States, he learn- 
ed that the hanks of cord, not being 
reading matter, were not a true supple- 


ment and would not be allowed to go 
through our mails at one cent a pound. 
When attention was called to the fact 
that the postage had been paid at the 
regular Postal Union for printed matter 
he was informed that the rate on sam- 
ples of merchandise between countries 
in the Union was the same as on news- 
papers. 
— 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
Customer—I want a ribbon for my type- 
writer, 
Dealer—Yes, sir. 
troit Tribune. 
—_——~or—_—_———- 
Tue announcement of a butcher should be 
of prime cut, with good fat arguments and 
lean prices. 


Complexion, sir ?—Dée- 








THE, FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


Three fortune hunters once agreed 
To make a test of pluck, 

To tempt the Fates and intereede 
Each for a share of luck. 

Each was to go in different ways 
Alone, for wealth and fame, 

And try to win the public praise— 
A fortune and a name. 


One as a soldier sold his sword 
To nations that would buy, 

Yet he am but scanty hoard 
As time did onward fly. 

Another tried the gold mines where 
Such piles of wealth were found, 

But ’twas a very trifling share 
That his long labors crowned. 


The third would not a distance roam 
In of golden ore, 
But very wisely staid at home 
And started keeping store. 
He showed sense and enterprise 
And soon had wealth and fame, 
His hobby was to advertise 
And thus his fortune came. 
-_——_~er 


TURKISH JOURNALS. 


The most peculiar newspapers in the world 
are published in Turkey. The press is a 
comparatively new. thing there, and unique. 
It is only a few years ago that Turkey hada 
great awakening, du: which many new 
enterprises were established and experiments 
tried. The most important of these was the 
advent of the newspaper. The Turks did 
not take kindly toit at thestart. It was only 
by means of bribes and the aid of foreign 

wers that they were allowed to get ary 
Poothold at all, and even the editor was in 
fear of his life every time the paper went to 
press. Kvery man whose name was men- 
tioned felt at liberty to demolish the plant, 
and it was an every-day occurrence for the 
editor to be called to account at the point of 
a saber. After many had been killed, and 
the inder w ded and intimidated, the 
papers adopted a new method, and for some 
years dared to publish nothing about a per- 
son unless it was highly complimentary. 
But the Turks finally tired of this, and fresh 
raids were made with terribly disastrous re- 
sults. The Government then stepped in, and 
after subduing fhe riots, publicly encouraged 
the establishment of newspapers, relying upon 
the institution of the censorship to render 
them harmless. Under this yoke they have 
existed until the present time, and, notwith- 
standing the terribie drawback, have grad- 
ually inc in numbers. ost of them 
are published in the Turkish and Arabic 
languages, and the most important are natur- 
ally at Constantinople and root. The 
latter place has now fifteen, and all in Ara- 
bic. Each issue is as g as a comic opera, 
and how they manage to live and find read- 
ers for the matter they publish is a mystery, 
for they contain little more than a few articles 
eulogistic of the government. The censors 
placed in each newspaper office are supreme, 
and all attempt at free expression of opinion 
is rigidly excluded. This is also true of the 
two papers published in French and English 
at Constantinople. The Government really 
holds a string to every item that is turned in. 
Two regularly appointed censors are sent to 
a newspaper office as soon as it is established 
—one ee day duty and one for night. They 





are appointed for that particular paper, and 
are held solely responsible for every item 
that appears in it from one year’s end to the 
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other. In the event of one displeasing line 
pia | in unawares they ma pay for the 
oversight with their lives. Although they 
have no voice in the management of the pa- 
per, they are the real editors and examine 
every proof sheet before the paper is made 
up. hat is objectionable to the govern- 
ment, their friends or themselves, is rigid] 
cut out. Armed with blue pencils, they sit 
in the office day and night, and as fast as the 
matter is set, proofs are handed them. Out 
of ten columns of apparently harmless mat- 
ter—for it is so dead and dry as to be abso- 
lutely without brilliancy, force or character— 
they usually allow about two to be published. 
It is not merely that expressions regarding 
political matters are excluded, as the caprice 
of the censor is indulged regarding the most 
trivial subjects and affairs. BT he happens to 
be in g humor the paper comes out on 
time, and has some semblance of a “‘ real” 
newspaper, but as a usual thing, after he has 
finished blue-penciling the proof sheets, it is 
the problem of the hour to find enough mat- 
ter left to go to press with.— St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat. 


————_ ~+o+ 
PECULIARITIES OF THE PLAYBILL. 
Of all ey nein eange og with 

our stage, the play-bill is perhaps the most 

curious. Originally designed to give the pa- 

tron of the drama an opportunity of seeing a 

copy of the cast, it is now in many cases an 

elaborate list of advertisements. If he be 
ratee he will after a time discover the cast, 

unded on all sides by recommendations to 
try the soap, pills, or electropathic belts of 
some enterprising firms, or even to borrow 
money and to speculate with outside brokers. 

Strangely incongruous though this is, there 

are points about the cast itself which seem 

equally surprising. In the first place, every 
member of the company who has a word to 
say is rewarded by having his or her name 
in print. The humble butler or house-maid, 
who has but to remark “ Yes, sir,”’ or “ Yes, 
ma’am,’’ to the gifted monopolizer of the 
center of the st: evidently sees in the 
mystic words a distinct claim to publicity. 
Worse remains to be told; for, following the 
members of the company come the names of 
the acting manager, stage manager, band and 
chorus master, perruquier, lime-light pur- 
veyor, and the several other worthy people 
who assist in catering for the public recrea- 
tion. With every possible respect for the 

distinguished gentlemen who fil these im- 

portant posts and perform the onerous duties 

attached thereto, is it absolutely necessary 
that the long-suffering public should know 
so much about them ? ys a protest is made 
there is no limit to the possibilities. The 
call-boy will ask for his name to be inserted, 
and the ladies and gentlemen who clean the 
theater and put the brown holland coverings 
over the seats “‘ when the lights are low” will 
demand their public rights.— / he Minstred. 

—_—— +e 


MIXED METAPHORS. 

During an exciting debate in the House of 
Representatives the members sometimes in- 
dulge in mixed metaphors. A member, re- 
ferring to one of his colleagues, said: ‘*‘ The 
gentleman, like a mousing owl, is always 
putting in his oar where it is not wanted.” 

n another speech occurred this expression: 
“The iron heel of stern necessity darkens 
every hearth-stone.’’ And another member, 
in a very forcible and dramatic manner, 
asked the house this question: ‘Would you 
stamp out the last flickering embers of a life 
that is fast ebbing away ?”’—National Triéb- 
ene. 
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THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY. 
8. C. Beckwith, Pres. R. W. Beckwith, Vice-Pres. J. T. Beckwith, Sec. and Treas, 


MR. S. C. BECKWITH’S STATEMENT. 


These two brothers have been faithfully devoted to my interests for nearly fifteen years 
past. J. T.Beckwith has had and still has charge of all the detail work in the New York 
office, and has demonstrated himself to be a very rapid and correct worker. His prompt- 
ness in all matters, as well as the rapidity with which he disposes of a pile of correspond- 
ence, is something extraordinar 

R. W. Beckwith has had ~ of the Chicago office, which embraces the Western 
business, for the past eight years. He has made friends and held them, and he will con- 
tinue in charge out there. His methods are straightforward and honest, and. the business 
—— year by year net his guidance. 

New York, March sth, 1896. 
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A CYNICAL DEUTCHLANDER’S VIEWS. 
- Lincoin, Neb., Feb. 26, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As the advertisers’—not the publishers’— 
ceprereeanyy organ, Printers’ Inx will, 
I hope, give space to the following observa- 
tions with reference to circulation : 

We hardly ever hear a grocer boast about 
his large stock on hand or about giving full 
measure. The former does not interest his 
customer and the latter is presupposed. 
Neither does the circulation of a newspaper 
interest the advertiser, unless he is not get- 
ting full measure, that isif. his advertisement 
is not inserted in as many thousand copies as 
he contracted for. Yet the publisher is con- 
stantly boasting about his circulation. It is 
about the only thing he talks’ about. He 
seems to fear that everybody doubts his 
claim and, perhaps in nine cases out of ten, 
his fear is well founded. Of all trades that 
of the publisher seems to be most subject to 
suspicion. The public generally and the ad- 
vertiser specially seem to consider the pub- 
lishers a lot of frauds. 

There must certainly be a cause for this 
distrust. 1am not telling news when I say 
that the publishers as a class are less honest 
in giving full measure than any other class 
of business men. In no other line of business 
is ordinary business honesty so commonly 
disregard No merchant will deny the 
purchaser’s right to ascertain for himself 
whether he is getting full measure. Why 
should the publisher refuse his customer the 
privilege to ascertain whether he is not only 
getting the space contracted for but also 
whether his advertisement is inserted in as 
many Copies as the publisher represented it 
would be. If I contract for the printing and 
distributing of circulars the printer will 
certainly not object if I should wish to count 
or weigh the sheets. The reputation of the 
publiabers as a class is certainly not such as 
to place their circulation statements beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. 

To base acharge for advertising space upon 
the total circulation is almost as absurd as if 
a freight agent, instead of charging per ton, 
would charge an arbitrary sum for a pile of 
ore. Where the rate for advertising space is 
based upon each 1,000 subscribers, it is im- 
material to the advertiser what the circulation 
of a newspaper is. This done there would 
seem to be no further necessity for the pub- 
lisher to boast about his circulation. Varia- 
tions in price would then exclusively be 
based upon the quality of the circulation in 
the same manner as flour is rated according 
to its quality. ‘Before this can be done the 
publishers’ as a class or individually must 
establish for themselves a repepatoe for or- 
dinary business honesty. They must be as 
willing to furnish proof of their measure as 
the butcher who weighs the meat on the 
counter in sight of the customer. This proof 
should be furnished whether demanded or not. 

It is pleasing to note that the movement to 
introduce ‘ordinary business honesty in the 
publishing business is beginning to be appre- 
ciated. Much good in this direction has been 
done by the publishers of the American 
Newspaper Directory by offering to guar- 
antee the circulation of | paper without 
expense to the publisher. It is safe to say 
that nearly all circulation statements guar- 
anteed by the American Newspaper Direct- 
ory are reliable—the exceptions prove the 
rule, The lying publisher, however, has a 
valuable friend in the postal department 
which is guilty of aiding and abetting frau 
by forbidding its employees to disclose the 
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number of pounds shipped by a publisher. 
We receive reports from all public carriers, 
informing us of the tonnage hauled by them. 

here is no earthly reason why the post- 
masters should not be required to publish 
quarterly a statement of the number of 
pounds hauled foreach publisher. No honest 
publisher would object to this. His product 
is being hauled by the government at less 
than cost. He claims a semi-public char- 
acter for it and for that reason he should 


certainly be willing to have the extent to 
which he carries out his mission be made 
public. If the express companies could be 


induced to make similar reports there would 
be no guess work left to be done as to circu- 
lation, except as to local distribution in large 
cities. Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. Kivetscnu, 
Circulation Mgr. Freie Presse. 


, POOR ‘ 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Columbia bicycle people received over 
6co designs in competition for a poster to ad- 
vertise their wheel with, and after an exhibi- 
tion in Boston they intend to place them on 
view in all the principal cities in rapid cuc- 
cession, 

The managers of the bicycle show, held 
here last week, imitated the tactics of a New 
York theater, as narrated in a late PRINTERS’ 
Ink, in sending out missives by mail, pretend- 
ing to come from some friend, advising one 
to take in the show, but instead of sending 
the matter sealed they made the mistake of 
using postals, and, on complaint of some 
one who took offense at the wording of the 
cards, they were held in heavy bonds by the 
United States courts. 

An odd advertisement for a theater is on 
the streets this week. A dudish-looking in- 
dividual appears, after dark, mingling with 
the throng, and, while his appearance is 
natty, there is nothing to attract attention to 
him until suddenly his high silk hat is illumi- 
nated, and a row of letters cut out of the 
crown makes the words, “ Robson at the 
Park.’”’ A storage battery, concealed in the 
wearer’s overcoat pocket, connects with an 
incandescent electric lamp in his hat, and, by 
a touch of the key, he can instantly turn the 
current on or off. 

New York should not be so exercised be- 
cause somebody has erected a big bill-board 
up on Riverside Drive, near by the tomb of 
Gen. Grant. Verily Gotham is not up to 
date. Its denizens should take a run over to 
the Hub, and see how an enterprising bill- 
poster has monopolized old Boston Common ; 
a bill-board, one mile and a half in length, 
has been built around it. G. D. 


ror oe 
UNPROFITABLE. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

What is your opinion of these bicycle, 
sewing machine and watch factories that 
send out advertising propositions to nearly 
all the country weeklies, asking them to run 
an ad, and take a due bill for same, which re- 
quires the editor or holder to send so much 
cash, which is nearly always half, and take 
a wheel, a machine or a watch for your pay? 
Does an editor do himself and paper justice id 
accepting these ads? Yours very respect- 
fully, SHORTY THE PRINTER. 

Such proposals are uniformly productive 
of more plague than profit. They rarely 
result satisfactorily to the printer, and to the 
manufacturer never, 














APPROPRIATE MEDIUMS. 
Brookcyn, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I do not think that any advertiser makes a 
study of special ads for special papers. Per- 
haps they think it not worth the trouble, but 
I confess to holding a contrary opinion. It 
would certainly involve a deal of trouble to 
write and design advertisements that should 
be appropriate to the publications in which 
they are intended to appear, but I think the 
results would be much more satisfactory 
both from an artistic and financial point o 
view. I believe an ad that is in perfect har- 
mony with its surroundings is much better 
calculated to bring suctess than one that is 
placed without consideration of the character 
of the medium or the class of readers who 
will peruse it. For instance, I think that the 
advertisements in the avowedly comic papers 
—such as Puck, Judge and Life—would 

rove more efficacious if they were built on 
Comerens lines than on the sober plan, as 
used in other and more serious papers. In 
other words, a comic ad is strictly in place in 
a comic paper, but not in one of graver char- 
acter. People take up a comic peer for 
amusement, not instruction. If the ads in 
such a publication are also humorous they 
are at once in touch with the paper and its 
readers, and are much more likely to attract 
attention and be read than if in a serious 
vein. 

Ads in trade papers should be written on 
lines suitable to the several trades they re 
resent, and even particular trade technicali- 
ties might be used in their preparation. I 
don’t care what the ad is about—adapt it to 
the readers of that particular journal and you 
will have a better chance of success. 

Announcements in educational publications 
should be constructed with a view to interest 
teachers and scholars. Catch headings that 
are appropriate to schools and colleges might 
be advantageously used, and the body of the 
ad couched in language pertaining to the vo- 
cation of the readers. 

It is not proper ever to introduce religion 
into advertisements, and for that reason I 
would bar religious papers from my scheme, 
and yet ads could be prepared for such pub- 
lications far more in harmony with those me- 
diums than the announcements we sometimes 
find there. Many of the religious papers 
would be better off if they had an advertis- 
ing censor to exclude much of the objection- 
able matter now therein. 

Even with regard to the daily newspapers, 
wise discrimination in placing would be in 
order. What suits the World and News 
won’t suit the //eradd or Evening Post. They 
are read by totally different classes of peo- 
ple, and an ad that would interest the readers 
of the first-named papers would have no in- 
fluence on the patrons of the latter. 

My idea is an adaptation of theold saying: 
i When you’re in Rome do as the Romans 
do.” hen you place an ad, know just 
where you are putting it, and fix it up so that 
it will accord with the company it is in. 
Make it in touch with the parliadion class of 
readers, and it will have an added effect. It 
will not seem out of place, but rather as if it 
were an appropriate medium. 

Joun CHESTER. 


iii 


FIN DE SIECLE ADVICE. 
Fthel—I’m getting up an entertainment 
and need help. What do you advise? 
Fred — Advertise in the “‘ want ” column.— 
Brooklyn Life. 
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BIG BARGAIN DAYS. 
Boston, Mass., March 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The cities of the United States are fast 
adopting the plan of making one day in the 
week a special bargain day. Boston makes 
of Monday a grand shopping tournament. 
All the big dry goods, department and shoe 
stores take extra large space in the Sunday 
newspapers, reciting in their ads what they 
will offer for Monday only. These papers 
are read in the homes all over New England 
and with the dawn of the morning the influx 
of the villagers and suburbanites, mixed with 
the townspeople, fill the stores to overflow- 
ing. At Buffalo, where there is a large Ger- 
man | gene that in early times set apart 
Monday as wash-day, the merchants have 
turned Friday into bargainday. The Thurs- 
day evening papers are eg used, as are 
also the morning papers of Friday, but the 
evening papers are often compelled to hang 
out a sign after a certain hour, positively 
refusing any more advertising for that day, 
so successful have these sales become and so 
anxious are the merchants to have a large 
Friday announcement. All lines of business 
here co-operate with the dry goods houses, 
oom the druggists, grocers and meat mar- 

ets. 

The big bargain day of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
was inaugurated last April, when some 
twenty-five of the most progressive business 
men got together and determined to make 
an effort to secure an increased trade ; they 
had never before been liberal advertisers, 
the majority of them being contented with a 
semi-annual distribution of hand-bills. This 
method of advertising, it is hardly necessary 
to add, fell short of the mark, so they deter- 
mined to adopt a new scheme to entice trade 
from a wide radius. Contracts were made 
by the merchants with the three weekly 
papers for space, with the understanding 
that the ads were to be all run, as far as 
practicable, on one page, surmounted by a 
conspicuous heading announcing that the 
advertising below was the offer of the busi- 
ness houses of Dunkirk to sell goods ona 
certain day at a less price than they could be 
obtained at any other time. Friday was the 
day selected and through the enterprise and 
generosity of these few public-spirited citi- 
zens the number of country buyers coming 
to that little city has increased five-fold over 
any previous year. GERALD DEANE. 


——- +o 0 
EVERY INSERTION BRINGS RESULTS. 
Office of 
Rucuer Encravinc Co. 
Co.umsus, Ohio, Jan. 18, 1896. 
Publisher of Printers’ Ink: 

Inclosed find $5, for which please renew our 
want ad in recent issues of your publication. 
The ad has been running every other issue 
but would prefer to have it run continuously, 
as every insertion brings results justifying 
its appearance in every issue, averaging 
twenty inquiries, many of them orders. 

Very truly yours, 
BucHer ENGRAVING Co. 


—_ +o — 
IN HUDSON, MICH. 
Hupson, Mich., Feb. 25, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

R. A. Beach & Co., shoe dealers, in this 
city, are making a stir with prize ads written 
by school children. They offer to pupils of 
the city prizes of $3, $2 and $1 shoes. 


Yours trul . J. Woop, 
Baitor Kipubtioen. 








go 


NEWARK’S TITLED STORES. 
Newark, N. J., March 2, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It is a noteworthy fact that every business 
establishment of prominence in Newark is 
blessed with a title. 

Habne & Co. style their immense establish- 
ment “ The Largest Retail Store in New Jer- 
sey.’ W. V. Snyder & Co. lay claim to 
“The Best Lighted Store in Newark.” L. 
S. Plaut & Co., besides bein 
“Bee Hive,” add “* New 
Dry and Fancy Goods House. 
Drake claim “ Newark’s First-Class Dry 
Goods House.” L. Bamberger & Co. rejoice 
in the “* Always Busy Store.” T. S. Wilson 
& Co. use ‘‘ The Popular Store.” Lauter & 
Co. fittingly claim to be “New Jersey’s 
Largest Piano and Organ Dealers.” S. 
Scheuer & Co. proclaim the fact that theirs 
is “* The Greatest Grocery Concern in New 
pee, McCurdy & Co. call theirs ‘‘ The 

tore Without a Glass Front.’ Petty, the 
calls his ‘* The Never Closed Pru- 
dential Pharmacy.” Hartdegen & Co. are 
known as “ New Jersey’s Great Jewelers.” 
Mentz calls his the “ Original Hosiery and 
Wool Store,” and there are others. 
THEODORE SHERIDAN. 


known as the 
ersey’s Largest 
Heath & 


druggist 


WITH EVER INCREASING PLEASURE. 
Detta, Ohio, Feb. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Printers’ Ink has taught me many a profit- 
able lesson in advertising. I have been able, 
by attentive study of it, to fit myself to 
write ads that pay and every week its coming 
is watched with more pleasure than any 
preceding one. . R. P. Wartz 

Manager The Atlas Printing Co. 








THE RETORT DISCOURTEOUS. 
FREEHOLD, N. J., Feb. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The two ads which follow appeared in re- 
cent issues of the Transcript, and are worthy 
of a place in your collection of ad curios: 





NOPE wife having left my bed and 
board, I warn all persons from a. her 





any goods on account. Alfred Horner, 
pertown, N, J., February 8, 1896. 
NOTICE. 
I would inform the public in general, and Al- 
, that his credit is in no 


Horner in partic 

ro offered for sale by me. And as 
be speaks of my leaving 
for, from the un- 
fortunate day we were married until now, he has 
vey me either, nor had he them to give. 
Therefore the matter is Gussie paddles her own 
canoe. . GUSSIE HORNER. 

Prospertown, N. J., Feb. 25, 1896. 


Moreau Bros. 


er 
AN UNDERTAKER’S “ AD.” 


A well-known Elmira undertaker has an 
advertising device which is at least sug- 
estive. The undertaker is presenting his 
riends with a celluloid pincushion made in 
the shape of a heart, the front of which is 
adorned with an exceilent likeness of himself, 
and bears these fateful words: hen your 
heart stops beating send for me.”—Z/mira 
(N. ¥.) Gazette. 








or 
“* On, tell me a tale to cheer me!” 

She cried in accents sad, 
He obeyed the call of the weeping maid, 
And read her a bargain ad. 
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ODD METHODS IN ENGLAND. 


Perhaps the very latest triumph of the lady 
cyclist is her appearance as an advertising 
medium. Attired in the orthodox garb, she 
now scours the metropolis with a trade legend 
affixed to her steel steed. At the present 
time an energetic tobacco firm employ a man 
to ride about with a globe of the world, some 
five feet in diameter, revolving on his tricycle, 
to illustrate the cosmopolitan extent of their 
enterprise. Visitors to a popular seaside 
resort were last season much pestered by the 
novel method of calling attention to his wares 
adopted by a local bootmaker. His adver- 
tisement, in the shape of a shoe was fixed on 
along pole. Whenever the bearer of it saw 
ople in a first-floor room, up went his 
dummy ” to their windows. Persons pass- 
ing along Piccadilly and the adjacent streets 
were not long. since astonished at seeing a 
well-dressed man, of aristocratic appearance, 
smoking a cigar as he strolled along, appar- 
ently oblivious of five words, “‘ puffing” a 
toilet speciality, that were chalked upon his 
back. In reply to the writer’s questions, this 
individual po Anode that he received 30s. a 
week for his work, and that, on an average, 
three people a day stopped him and po- 
litely called his attention to the fact that 
“some boys had been having a lark with 
him.” The scattering of hand-bills from 
balloons is a dodge old as the aerostat itself. 
In one recent instance it worked disastrously. 
Excited by the novel experience of being 
‘up in a balloon,” the advertising agent for- 
got to cut the string that bound together a 
bundle of bills ere he cast them into the air. 
The result was that a solid mass of literature, 
weighing perhaps five pounds, fell like a 
meteorolite through an office skylight, nearly 
causing the death of a merchant and two 
clerks seated below.— 77#-Bits. 


‘ 


A RECOMMENDATION. 

Patent Medicine Man—Madam, did your 
husband use the bottle of Fagem’s Balm of 
Life I left him? 

Wife—Yes. It took immediate effect. 

Patent Medicine Man—Good. Then you 
can conscientiously say that he will use no 


other? 
Wife—I’m quite sure of it. He's dead. 


—National Advertiser. 














NO REASON FOR HAUGHTINESS. 


Editor—We won’t print any such stuff as 
that. 

Contributor—Well, you needn’t be so 
haughty about it. You’re not the only one 
that won’t print it.—Adafted from Pearson's 
eekly. 

















A RHYME FOR RETAILERS. 


If P ig want to build a business, 
it in the proper way — 
Start it well with advertising 
That is sure to make it pay ; 
Let your goods be always honest, 
Prices low as can be made, 
Always working, always hustling— 
That’s the way to build a trade! 


Do not think when you’re well started 
In the race for fame and pelf 

That you can neglect the business, 
For it will not run itself ; 

You must watch it, nurse it, tend it, 
Giving it your constant aid ; 

Perseverance brings successes— 
That’s the way to keep a trade! 


All the arts of clever mortal 
Or of Solomon the wise 
Can’t sustain a modern business 
If you do not advertise. 
Change your ad, and change it daily; 
Have it of attractive grade, 
And you may be always certain 
Of possessing a big trade ! 
Win pl 


BAXTER STREET METHODS. 


THE VARIED METHODS OF DISPLAYING AND 
SELLING MEN’S APPAREL TO BE SEEN IN 
NEW YORK, 


It is possible to find in a walk of a single 
mile an example of almost every method of 
displaying and selling clothing, hats and 
haberdashery known in the metropolis. The 
resemblance of window displays on Baxter 
street and the lower Bowery to those of the 
typical country towns is marked, but there 
the similarity ends. In every other charac- 
teristic the comparison would be unjust to 
the rural merchant, who usually waits with 
patience for men to make known their wants 
and endeavors to supply them quietly, hon- 
estly and satisfactorily. It is not so on Bax- 
ter street and on Park row between Brooklyn 
3ridge and Chatham square. On those two 
famous—possibly notorious would be more 
exact—thoroughfares there are bustle, en- 
ergy, excitement and noise galore, beginning 
before the customer enters and ending, occa- 
sionally at least, in a police court. 

Who has not bend at Baxter street, the 
Western World’s center forcheap clothing and 
for methods of selling known nowhere else 
under the sun, except on lower Park row, not 
more than a stone’s throw away? It is time 
that Baxter street should become a subject 
for illustration and description in the period- 
icals of the trade, for its glory is departing. 
Its sun has alread phn the zenith, and a 
few years more will leave the trade charac- 
teristics of the street a mere matter of his- 
tory. The demolition of several blocks of 
tenements to open a space for Mulberry Bend 
Park has let into Baxter street too much 
daylight. Darkness was better suited to the 
perpcess of the Baxter street clothier in the 

eyday of Five Points prosperity. The pop- 
ulation is not so dense nor is it so dangerous 
to strangers as it was a few years ago. The 
warfare between six or seven Cohens, each of 
whom claimed to be the “ only original Harris 
Cohen,” pioneer of cheap clothing in Baxter 
street, has ceased. Their “ barkers’’ and 
pullers-in no longer stir the patriotism of the 
street by daily trials of the conflicting claims 
of their employers by wager of battle. The 
mists of reform have enveloped the mart for 
the “* sheapest clodings in de vorld, new and 
second hands,” There is no longer a “ pull” 
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3I 
wee which the outside forces of the mer- 


chant can rely for immunity from punish- 
ment for their excessive enthusiasm in the 
performance of their parts. Old inhabitants 
of the street sadly and ruefully admit that 
Park row is now as bad or worse than Baxter 
street, and they hang their heads as they 
voice the humiliating confession. 

In describing the methods of selling now 
practiced on Baxter street the degeneration 
of the business can best be made apparent by 
mentioning wherein the ways of conducting 
it differ from those of a few years ago. 
There are still “ barkers ’’ and pullers-in— 
athletic and stentorian-voiced young toughs, 
who lie in wait for unwary strangers and say 
so much of astoundingly low prices and fine 
goods that the unwary ruralist is prone to 
see, if not to buy. The visitor who hesitates 
in Baxter street is lost. Indecision is fatal to 
escape. Physical force enough to get a halt- 
ing man inside the store is considered both 
proper and artistic. While the “ barker”’ 
persuades, the puller-in leads or pushes, and 
the proprietor and clerks extend a reception 
so cordial the moment the victim is inside 
thst he feels flattered by their attentions. 
His coat is off and another is on in a moment 
and almost without his consent, and then the 
admiration of the clerk is vindicated by the 
approval of the roprietor, is emphasized by 
the delight of the ‘barker’ and puller-in, 
is, if neces: » a source of pleasure to the 
proprietor’s wife, and, if that fails, sends his 
pretty daughter into ecstasies. The st le, 
the gentility, the fit, the marvelous value, 
and above all else the trifling cost of oing 
forth clad like an Astor or a Vanderbilt are 
mentioned so volubly and so many people 

ree in each opinion that if the stranger has 
the money he is likely, having failed to resist 
the approaches, to yield to the flattery of the 
ontet and his retinue. If the price is too 
high it falls little by little until he hesitates, 
remains there until he decides against it and 
then is halved and quartered until nobody 
but an expert or one familiar with Baxter 
street imagines that it is anything else but a 
bargain. Sometimes the bidding goes too 
low, and then the clerk who wraps the pur- 
chase takes care that a second-hand garment 
or one that costs cheaper is substituted. 
Then shirts, collars, cuffs, neckties, sus- 
penders—all unheard-of bargains—are offered 
until it is seen that the purchasing poWer of 
the « i ted, when he is dis- 
missed with great cordiality, the proprietor 
following him to the street, and his wife and 
daughter pursuing the young man to the door 
with glances of admiration that cause him to 
think himself wonderfully favored. The 
“barker” and puller-in shake his hand 
warmly. and offer to show him the city by 
gaslight, but as he has little left to squander 
on sightseeing he rarely returns to avail him- 
self of their proffered hospitality. Besides, 
he has doubts of them after critically exam- 
ining his purchase at home or in his hotel. 
When a stranger cannot be induced to buy a 
chalk mark is left on his back and he is 
not molested by the other pullers-in or 
a: oom 1 h 

n the days o ater glory, men who 
were regarded as Pay s’’ were forced 
into the store regardless of their resistance. 
The pullers-in fought over them until, by 
tearing the clothes they wore, buying was 
made a necessity. If the victim became un- 
ruly or refused to buy, he was set upon by 
the whole force, was aten, a coat was 
forced upon him during the row, and after he 
was robbed he was indignantly ejected and 


is exh 





was lucky to escape with a whole hide. Some- 
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times he complained to a policeman, who re- 
ferred him to the police court and arrested 
the accused merchant only after a warrant 
was placed in his hands. A corrupt police 
and an equally corrupt magistracy, of course, 
made it hard for a countryman whose own 
uncorroborated story was denied by a “‘ re- 
spectable merchant and all his assistants ’’ to 
t justice. The “ pull’’ of those times is 
. ily a thing of the past. 
ese stores enjoy a large _patrencee from 
0 living near them. The dwellers in 
ulberry Bend haggle and bargain in these 
places by the half hour and their purchases 
are the more certain and the more profitable 
in proportion to the distrust of the assertions 
of the proprietor i dat the e- 
ment of the negotiations. The process of 
selling a child’s jacket to the Irish wife of a 
Shinese merchant of Mott street is as inter- 
esting as that of selling a whole suit to a 
stranger. The merchant usually devotes his 
rsonal energies to pleasing eac % 
owever humble. If one is served by aclerk, 
the proprietor follows to the door and, as if 
half suspecting that his helper had not 
known or regarded the confidential relations 
between the departing visitor and the head 
of the establishment, asks: 

“Well, Mrs. Blank, is it all apne Get 
what you wanted? Treated nice? By the 
way, are you in need of flannel shirts for 
your children?’’ (Very confidential) “I’ve 
three or four that I’m willing to sell at half 
cost to you. You see, they’re the last of the 
lot, and better shirts I've never had in the 
store.” (No explanation of the bearing of 
these two assertions on the enormous sacrifice 
is vouchsafed). “‘No? I forgot all about 
his having been sent up! How about leggins 
for your boy? Oh, yes! I was thinking of 
another woman! 1 knew yours was a girl! 
Now, just look at these ee | 10 
centsapair!’’ (Inawhisper) ‘* Youcouldn’t 
steal them forthat! No? Well, good day! 








Come in again. One moment! Just step 
here, please. Ever see agen | ike that? 
n my word, I lose half a dollar on every 


one! Think of it! Only 15 cents for that 
handkerchief, good for man, woman or child ! 
No money? ell, it will pay yon to borrow 
that and come back as soon as you can. 
Only two left, you know, and anybody’s cash 
can snap ’em up! Good day! Don’t want 
any of these shirts or mittens? You'll never 
have another chance like that! Good day!” 
The dialect defies expression in print. The 
gestures, the hoarse tones, the a 
the sly winks and laughs, and the remarkable 
emphasis of telling passages are heard no- 
where else. 

Nowhere else in the world is the fact that 
trade is what the buyer makes it so effectively 
demonstrated as it is in the lower Bowery 
and Baxter street. The ignorant and con- 
tentious foreigners who constitute the client- 
age of the stores would not believe they were 
fairly treated if a merchant stated his price 
and failed to lower it in the course of the ne- 

tiations. There is more talk to one sale in 
this district of the metropolis, and more lies 
are told by the minute, than in the stores 
from one end of Broadway to the other.— 
The Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ Weekly. 

* nile 
A BOGUS EXAMPLE. 

Friend—Why did your temperance society 
discharge the Terrible Example? 

Rev. Mr. Coldwater—He was continually 
referring to the seductions of a particular 
brand of beer to which he attributed his ruin, 
and we found he was being paid to advertise 
it.—Pearson’s Weekly. 
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NOTES. 


Newspaperdom for February 27 contained 
a symposium on the demand for a weekly 


newspaper. Jno. A. Sleicher, Chas. T. Root, 
Edward W. Bok, John Gilmer Speed, E. 
Benj. Andrews, Geo. P. Morris, Henry R. 
Elliot, John Balcom Shaw and n. t. Band 
man contributed. 

A story is told of a Connecticut publisher 
who refuses to print “ Dr.” or “ Rev.”’ be- 


fore any man’s name unless it is paid for, 
claiming that it is an advertisement.—News- 
paperdom. 

THE office cour:ter of the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
Times is made of a variety of woods and 
minerals indigenous to California, and all of 
historic interest. 

Tue New York 7ridune makes a bid for 
Brooklyn readers by issuing a coupon each 
day which is good for a trip across Brooklyn 
Bridge up to ten o’clock in the morning on 
the day of issue. The 7rrbune’s price is 
three cents and a bridge ticket costs two and 
one-half cents, so those who take advantage 
of the scheme get the solid, old, respectable 
Tribune for half a cent.—Newspaper Maker 

Steps have been taken to prevent the sale 
in Canada of the Sunday issues of journals 
printed in the United States. Sunday papers 
are prohibited in Canada. 

One of the finest pieces of advertising lit- 
erature issued is called ** An Envoy” and 
comes from the Tobey Furniture Co., Chi- 

ago. It appears to be Chicago—there is no 
address on it. 

Tue best piece of work done in the line of 
outdoor advertising is that of a clothing store 
man in one of the principal Harlem thorough- 
fares. The flagging in front of his store is 
of particularly smooth stone. On this he has 
painted several footprints in a dull color, to 
represent traces left by pedestrians with wet 
or muddy shoes. Wicswer the footprints 
come from, whether from up the street or 
down the street or from the gutter, every line 
leads directly to the clothier’s door. No 
legends spoil the effect. All there is to it is 
the footprints in their beautiful simplicity, 
and the impulse to follow them is almost ir- 
resistible.—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


H+ 
NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have been un- 
earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 

Tue editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory is in receipt of many communica- 
tions from publishers who don’t wish their 
circulation to be rated in accordance with the 
actual figures for the year 1895, because their 
present circulation is so much greater. All 
such are afforded an opportunity to say what 
they like about the present circulation, and 
what it will be throughout the year 1896, 
in a 60-word pearl notice to follow the descrip- 
tion of the paper. It will cost them ten dol- 
lars but they will get a copy of the book 
without additional charge. 

Tue Packet, of Orillia, Ont., is the only 
Packet in America. 

———$_+o+—____—- 
Your shelves and counters you may load 
With best of merchandise, 

But, merchants, trade will never come, 

Until you advertise ! 
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NEWSPAPER PORTRAITURE. 


Several years ago the late Eugene Field 
sketched on an pret the back of the head 
and the famous side-whiskers of Major Moses 
P. Handy, who was then located at Phila- 
delphia, and consigned the envelope to the 

»st-office authorities. Strange to say, the 
fetter reached its destination. In 1893 the 
New York Mail and Express pictorially ad- 
dressed several prominent persons, the staff 
artist making a pen and ink picture on the 
envelope with no other address. All the let- 
ters were delivered to their rightful owners. 
Immediately following the experiment of the 


Mat! - _Express, py New York 
press clipping bureaus clip rom papers 
from all published pict- 


rts of the country 
ures of fifty persons more or less well known. 
Among them were ex-Postmaster James, 
Postmaster Dayton, Dr. Parkhurst, Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth, Lillian Russell, Ward McAI- 
lister, Dr. Cyrus on, Henry Irving, 
Mayor Schieren, Secretary Carlisle, Chas. 
Dudley Warner, P. D. Armour, Washington 
Hesing, Benj. Harrison and George Francis 
Train. All but twelve were delivered. One 
mistake was made in the case of Washington 
Hesing, he receiving both the envelope in- 
tended for himself and that for P. D. Armour. 
The pictures were nearly enough alike to de- 
sive almost any one. 

This surely demonstrates the fact that the 
newspaper portrait, so much abused and 
ridiculed, does bear a resemblance to the per- 
son for whom it is intended. And yet some 
of the replies received, as a result of the ex- 
periment mentioned, would indicate that the 
owner of the likeness did not feel flattered 
over his portrait.—Clipping Collector. 

———_—<or+ —_—_—_——__ 


A NOTABLE DEVELOPMENT. 

The most notable as well as interesting de- 
velopment of business methods that has 
come into public notice during the past three 
or four years is to be found in the changed 
attitude of business concerns toward the ad- 
vertising question. It is gradually being 
concede z the most progressive business 
men that the advertising question is among 
the two or three most important ones they 
have to consider, affecting directly both the 
volume and the quality of their trade. This 
attitude has been held for a long time by deal- 
ers in specialties, such as patent medicines, 
but it has not been regarded as essential to 
success in retail trade until within a compara- 
tively recent period.—Newspaperdom. 
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POSTER ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. 


It is only during the last three years that 
artists have been able to command big prices 
for poster pictures. Mr. Dudley Hardy was 
one of the first men to revolutionize the art 
of drawing posters. He can now command 
anything from £20 to £50 for a drawing. 

ther artists are also making large sums 
by drawing poster-pictures ; and if Mr. Phil 
ay were to take to the same kind of work 
he would be able to command what he liked. 
In Paris, M. J. Cheret is the leading poster- 
artist, and his annual income from this 
branch of work alone is at least £1,250. 
_ Many advertisers now go in for reproduc- 
ing on posters popular Academy or other 
ey painted by well-known artists. 

‘his is an expensive means of producing 
pictures, as more than one artist has been 
= £100 for the right of reproducing on the 

oardings some work from his brush. As a 
rule, the pictorial poster-printer has a num- 
ber of artists on his staff or at his call, who 
are capable of doing any good ordinary 
poster work. Many of these earn from £50 
to £400 a year. 

“* Poster work,” said a popular artist the 
other day, “is far more profitable than 
painting for the exhibitions. You may paint 
ged pictures by the yard and send them to 

ifferent picture shows, and then find that 
they won't sell. But if you take to drawing 
posters in the rough-and-ready, yet artistic 
style, now popular, you may makea good in- 
come.—Pearson’s Week/y. 


>—--— 
A MANLY APOLOGY. 

“We wish,” says a Colorado editor, *‘ to 
retract our statement made last week that 
our esteemed fellow-citizen, Hon. Mr. Plum- 
ley, never was known to keep his promise. 
“Aner reading the item in question, Mr. Plum- 
ley ha onal to remember that during the 
heat of the recent political contest he prom- 
ised to kick us out to the fair grounds, and 
he immediately came up to the office and 
executed his promise. In fact, he not only 
kicked us all the way out there, but he kept 
it up most of the way back, and if he had not 
run out of breath, we think he would have 
been kicking us yet. Mr. Plumley is a gen- 
tleman of his word, cultured an lished, 
and can kick like an Asiatic elephant.” — 
7it-Bits. 


— +o. 
A cLock ad should show on its face that it 
is up to date. 





The Abend Post, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, issues a circular containing 
two lines as here shown, and explains them in this way: The long line repre- 


sents Milwaukee’s total population. 








The short one represents that part comprised of Germans. 
In other words, out of a population of 250,000, 160,000 are Germans. 
From this condition the Aéend Post deduces the conclusion that advertisers 


seeking Milwaukee trade should patronize the German press of that city. 


A 


point like this, aptly brought out as in this case, is valuable and interesting 


to the advertiser. 


The newspaper manager who perceives and expresses an 


advantage so clearly is likely to profit from a recognition of his services by 


the advertiser who is pleased with the same. 


PRINTERS’ INK is always glad 


to note and emphasize every argument or scheme put forth by a publisher 


that contains information really worth an advertiser’s consideration. 


PRINT- 


ERS’ INK is ‘‘ A journal for advertisers,”’ but if it can benefit a publisher, in- 
cidentally, it is as willing as ever Mr. Barkis was. 
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FIRST LETTER-CARRIERS. 

It is not clear that the letter-carriers were 
regularly em loyed before 1753, when tradi- 
tion tells us t that Benjamin Franklin, the new 
Postmaster-General, employed them in Phil: 
adelphia and possibly in New York. The 
earliest evidence I have is of 1762, when the 
Philadel hia postmaster advertised that his 

“ boy” had run away, and that patrons must 
call for their letters at the post-office. The 
Postal Journal of Hugh Finlay, a storehouse 
of sound information, tells us “ Boston 
had no letter carrier in 1773. Of New York 
he says that “soon after the arrival of a 
mail the letters are quickly delivered by a 
runner,” which means messenger or letter- 
carrier.—Postal Record. 





THE REASON THEY FAIL. 


The man who purchases an article for one 
dollar and sells it for ten cents advaace, may 
delude himself in the belief that he made ten 
per cent on the transaction, but such is not 
the case. Rent, taxes, insurance, ees = 
investment, wear and tear, traveli a Se 
keeping, stationery and other misce — 
expenses must be deducted from that ten 
cents. We know quite a number of men 
doing a small business on the ten per cent 
basis, who wonder why they are always hard 
up. These are the men who fail without 
knowing just why.— 7he Furniture Journal. 








CAREFUL. 


“ I’m not going to let this paper be caught 
in any more libel suits if I know it, by 
George!” exclaimed the city editor of the 
Morning Sensation, running his eye rapidly 
over a page of copy. And he inserted a word 
so that the sentence read : *‘ Cain, the alleged 
murderer of Abel,’ etc.—Chicago Tribune. 


+~>> 


THe “ ion ” es 
hand-bill. te the num 
dodge them on the street. 





ood name for the 
tr of people who 





Classified Advertisements. 


Atvarteomente under this hea head, two lines or more 
without d: Y, 25 cents a line. Must be 
ha in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


XPERIENCED, reliable advertising man want- 
edatonce. “HERALD,” Elizabeth, » N.J. 


D.LA COSTE, special r newspaper represent- 
« ative, 38 Park Row, New York. Dailies only. 


Pp“ ERS that lead in their ir locality represented 
by H. D. LaCOSTE, 38 Pa 38 Park Row, New York. 
.HE FINDICATOR, Youngs Youngstown, Ohio. 8,400d., 

‘| 6,000 w. Wants first-class ad = 


advertisements 
only. 
W ANTED—Reliable firms 
advertise “ the Flushing (N. 
daily and wee 
DAR. (Ohio, women TIMES ond, Pramme 
NEWS, 14. , create a “ wan! 
erly adve’ rtised goods ee 
ws ay van AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
dvertisements - 20 cents a line for 25,000 





results to 
-) JOURNAL, 


ya 
W 4nm. printed bat not as —§ 
sample, state quantity. wot 
182 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Q ITUATION wanted by a first-class Linotype 


machinist; eig' ears experience. Address 
“TYPKOLINE,’ = rinters" I 


V 7 ANTED—A supt. it. of circulation, by the la: 
est morning oo oe Fd of 150,000. Ad- 
dress “TRIB.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


rn statement ani 


E 
eo yo a a an ee 
Q. J.) Star; sworn average ¢ circulation, 2,784. 


IT. des. in country try office b y morried man, 
Understands co. y ge? k, make-up, est 
mates, soliciting, etc. Box 148, Pleasantville, N 
ALF-TONES, 1 col, $15 ee 2 cols., in Silene . 
orders at 12 ¢ is per +. Send for 
ag to BUCHER ENGRA VIN CO., Columbus, 


Sve give five , dollars ft for a new, novel bot 
tle design, and a design for label fo for the 
bottle, al! designs not accepted will rned 
Full ee neene G- “MEREDITH ACO, 
East Liverpool, Ohi 


A ToORe man — newspaper e ce and 

with fail control, of the best payin pape 

control, of the best payin; r 

in a live Western’ =. Address a daily Pape’ 
New York Post-Office. 

ASTER—Just issued. Proofs of a fine line of 

4 illustrations for scoaare and newspapers 

advertis d Easter editions. Send 

addre: TLLUSTRATING SYNDI- 

CATE. Columbus, ‘Ohio. 


: § ONEY for a live man in the South. The 
4 Mutual Printing = .’8 plant for sale. $cyl- 
inders, 3 jobbers, bin: m 
sortment of 
lished e—business now running. H. 
TELL, Proprietor, Atlanta, 
O you wish to export your machin and 
material to Mexico and South ‘Amorica | 
Advertise in LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFI y 
= devoted in Mexico to rat and eircu 
ae onene all a © " 
stam for a copy. Bae & CO., 
Publishers, Yrapuato, Gto., 
PROGRESSIVE sini want i result, yd 
cured Dy, circulari 
oowriteen Tete cheay 
samples riche? MR 
WRITING BUREAU. Times Building, Chicago. 


RINTING in Pd is making considerable 
progress. — oo to buy new ma- 
chingry and Ms. 


pe. Fe nemagee ee can 
= a hah Py ne mie by tak: 
TA TIPOGR. 


ery, large as 
—all rh -; new, cetab- 
Cc. SAW- 





advertising 
Ae oy e only jour- 
nal devo ted to the printing ade in this coun- 
ti Ret = —, stamps, for a copy and rates. 
AS & CO., Publishers, Yrapuato, 

Gite. Next —y 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


NY responsible advertising agency will guar- 
Anas tee the circulation of Phe WISCONSIN 
Aanncunrunesr, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 

[* ie wish to advertise an: oaaeee 
time, write to the SEO. . ROW 
ADV. SING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 





STEREOTYPES. 
Y Chay don’t have to think about bases if pos 
y your stereotype advertising 
are already | constant use in #4 
i newspaper office in the United States. 
ust order the Fe do the rest. AMERI- 
¢ i a A LATION, 4547 Park Place, 
ew Yo 





FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


4 bf edn Ae letters by’ by the thousand. Our 
maki f fac-simile 


‘ac-simile 
bg ap letter in thousand pores ata es little 
cost. In our poco i. 4 insert Kn e individual 


names and address o' ndividusl you Py 4 
reese. and sign —_ "individ al fac-simil facsimil 

copied fT —tPy yo ‘| 5 com e, — x “of the 

oe ‘ects, as gone t your 

copybook, thus yor the letter rer fook the 

came as if it had been dictated to your stenog- 


rapher and copied in ce asa a 
—: oo from you. Send tous for ere 

ices and samples of our week. TIC ONAL 
PEWRITING CO., Chicago, I 


cae own 














SPECIAL WRITING. 


2 A WEEK ; original editorials for weeklies ; 
$3 full complement. “ PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 





———— 
MAILING MACHINES. 
S| .00 gaze oe ce me Maller. postp'd. Prac'ls 1.80 


} ta pea Fn 
address label. C. P. “DAMS & 


"1; 1.800 
tg, to Ee ise =e 
Topeka, 


ELECTROTYPES. 
7 E make the best interchangeable plate and 
W base on the market. Also the Pntest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON CO., 
New Haven, Conn, 


=. yon, ADVERTISERS — A catalogue of new 
= Free. soe) have seen them in 
ERS’ = 


Destgat special cuts for all pur- 
poses. WOOD TE, Dokenes Designer, Ravenna, O. 


@ PECIAL cut offer. 7. In order to prove the ex- 
i cellence of our half-tone ener, <P 
will make you a handsome = column f- 
tone for yee ty ees — -tone cut at 15 
cents as any ever 


Pout but w top & 
turned out, -' we dont stop s Pea ftones Our 


zine etchings bee ge myo are Catan prea 
oa ny 9 and excellent. We 
h advertisin, s. THE Cc ric AGO PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 5 79 Fite Ave., Chicago 
HALF-TONI LF TC TONES. 


#1.5 


half-tones on * right 
single column half- tone of any subject, clear and 
1.50, and 15 cents per 
er than ten square 
ng— 

HE CHI- 


OTO ENGRAVING CO., 78 Fifth Ave., 





PRESS _CLIPP CLIPPINGS. 


S OUTHERN CLIPPING BUREAU. Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade ror trade journals and adv’rs. 


\ ANHATTAN PRESS CLI i gg er’ BUREAU, 2 
4 Press 


West 14th 8t., clippings for 
trade pd. A RR Best f: ities. 
—— +o 
FOR SALE. 
~ -LINE advertisement, #1. WISCONSIN AGRI- 

~ CULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 


BUYS 1 INCH. 50,000 copies proven. 
WOMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga 


‘ Y 
$3.50 
R 50 BUYS half interest in old-estab- 
” lished Chicago weekly. Great op- 
po rently. Address, “ B. L.,” “B. L,” care Printers’ Ink. 
(OB SALE— ying indep independent weekl. 
I New York State. Gulp separ tn town ss 
country ee. Large run of job pe 
Se utisfactory reasons. Address “SLU! 
Printers’ Ink, 


~OR SALE—Half interest in __ ying daily and 
in Western —— = ness 
— cause of selling. 
$00 takes it. my if Sia ry once. 
.X. E. Taal ters’ Ink. 


H » ee PRESS with complete outfit, 4or 


be 18 mon con- 
dition, 00, caey Somes, boxed f. 0. b. and se’ 
Further informati Address A 8. 


up. on. 
PEASE, 322 Potter Bldg., New York. 


Vy BEELY Democratic pap paper in town of 7,000, 
Central New York; splendid o) efron fat 


— — man; present owner com) 
od plant. Write for "lociase 
B IRDSEYE, nm Ave., — ~~ 
*OR SALE—A complete job printi 
I: book sentery in a Ws rthern Ohi cit Sey at of 
40,000 inhabita: a great manufacturing center, 


with business ‘diversified. on = ~d — 
ten modern presses, i BPncer 
ing room and a compete ‘book Indery, ail ail doing 


$50,000 business uring last two 
years. Established isi, "Can be, pees = 
very liberal te: ‘or selling. 


rms ; good reasons f. 
dress C.C. PHILBRICK, No, 111 and 113 8. B Pearl 
-» Columbus, Ohio, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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ADDRESSES AND Ai AND ADDRESSING. 
addresses, taxpayers. New list. 
86 YS P. J. *8 EY, , Albany, Oregon. Pet 


DDRESSES furnished; advertising matter 
A tributed. LAKESIDE CO., Lake City, Mach. 


4 nd mailer, equal to 
$15 wy “Time-saving 
p ; it’s ‘8 
face. AMERICAN 
Branches in 18 cities ; all pte oats 





AMAT TE UR 8 SPORT. 


fi HE GOLFER is an illustrated monthly devo* 
ed to the game of if. This e ha: 
ion in America. We in- 


in THE 
Address all com- 
munications’ to Congress 


St., 





hay 
GOLFER, 234-236 
— + 
MISCELLA NEOUS. 
heads, 5,000 for $7 50; a No. 1 stock 
I — oan. NATIONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING CO., Chicago, ll. 
ETTER HEADS, 5,000 for $ good stock 
4 cash with order NATI NAT PEWRIT- 
ING CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Vy TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Only English . paper printed 
in Wisconsin, 

NVELOPES, 5,000 for $5 ; size, 6%; white ; 
EX lass stock ; cash Suh onder’ NATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING co. )., Chicago, Il. 

-Y ad writer and “and advertiser is tatevested 
muddy and vague. 
ments advertisement illustrations are our 
specialty. We ners as well as e 


are di n 
vers—will shoulder the e1 —— a. 4 — 
fifustrating if y CHIRAC the w 





es and prices. AGO PHOTO SUNGRAVING 
86° 7 9 Fitth Ave., Chi 
AD VERTISING NC NG NOVELTIES. 


$1 0 BILLS, with your , your card printed on the 
back, a MERE Boockine ey | for prices 
and samples. PALME N.Y. 


GPLENDID thing for agency} ne agency bs ciate, No ca 
tal necessary to han Immense profi 
aaa invited. Address Box 77. Ralina, 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 
F of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


M ANUFACTURERS of adv: advertising novelties of 

all kinds will find it in A interest to 
submit — a 3 or communicate with manufact- 
urers’ agent. I.-O. Box 1199, Montreal, Canada. 


Y “Eirias aren thing for wall cTmake nein ‘pet, 


ware 
nod ge hermome ADV HOUSE, 





metal and w 
whistles, fans, “ote. 
Ravenna, O. 
€¢ (HE very button on” (Shakespeare) for adver- 
<li Pears ur coat snes es "Yr aon 
to su 


tty prices = PETTIBONE BR BROS. MFG!CO. 


RINTERS cea inters, attention! By send- 
ing —~" to address below, you will receive 
ctions and rule to draft all sizes and 


instru 
rh of letters for wood and painting signs. 
L. E. NICHULSON, Janesville, Wis. 
VLECERIO window attracti attraction, ommint by ex- 
pert advertisers the best ever 
it is atrade winner and the results will by. 
the machine in less than 3 weeks. sw Tnioage 
P. THOM PSON, 201 Inter-Ocean Bldg. 
Newser and mail box boxes—They ee aut, 
are substantial and practical, name of pa- 
per lettered on each box, retail for 10 cents, make 
excellent ——— for subscribers. Write for 
rates to newspapers. W.C. LYMAN &CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 
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WINDOW DRESSING. 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
ING, a monthly publication. [lh 





disp year. Send 2% cents for trial 
copy. 135 S. Clark St. Chicago. 
PAPER. 


M. yy & Le. furnish the paper Sos 
ine. We invite co 


rrespond. 
ence with Telia’ e houses regarding paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New York. 








BOOKS. 
[ANGER SIGNALS, a manual of practical ht hints 


ral advertisers. Price. , by mail 
pelt, * dress PRINTERS’ 1 INK, 10’ Spruce et 
New York. 


N 


Y little book, “ How itis is Done,” tells how 
best kin 





make the f gauge pins AA 

a cent’s cost, mn ap, valuable discover- 

ies. 10 cents. “PRINTER,” Box 223, Bode, Iowa. 
PRINTERS. 


HE LOTU! 
23d 8t., New York 


\ | eee presses and mi must get work. pend 
‘or estimate. HINTON &CO.,Danbury,Co 


I aaanie HEADS, 5,000 for 
4 cash with order. NATU 
ING CO., Chicago, _, Bbsden 


INEN letter-heads, 5,000 for 5,000 for $7.50; a No. 1 stock; 
4 cash with order; NATIONAL TYPEWKIT- 
ING CO., Chicago, Ill. 


100,000 omit as, alt 
i". 

7-LB. note-heads. printed for $1.40 
1,000 00 enh a Price list SS 


* nb Mageedinyg Tee 6% 5 w 
class stock; cash wi order. 
TYPEWRITING co., ~ Chicago, Hk 
OTE-HEADS, envelopes, bill- Lhende., 1 r 
N 1 ; letter-heads, 1.50, Ns pe 


3c0 ndence ~™, samples free. 
PT AARON & co, € chicago. 4 
rHQRENTINE Old Style is is the latest thing in 
Originated b; e ron of "ty 
fashions. AM. TYPE FO 


8 PRESS Oly. Printers), 140 W. 


Nat, Rea: 


NATIONAL 





thi 
ERS’ CO. 
18 cities. Send for or specimens. 


W! HAT we can do better and cheaper than 

eeeer< else is half-tone, wood and zinc 

t our samples and prices. CHI- 

Gago 1h PB oro ENGRAVING CO., 79 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 

OUR — engraved on on a copper piste, and 

Y ow ofall cards printed from > sent post- 

paid inn . Extra lines on plate, 25c. 

OTe satisfaction teed. 

PRakKLl PYG. “aT ) ENG. CO., "Toledo, Ohio. 


ANY merchants are paying local printers 
M per 1,000 for no better sols eet velo) = 


Bran 


ag a 4 Fa > See Bard ‘gi hin. ht 
re} ey do 
ton of local patriotis ba it’s their duty. is 


ier, Ronee; ray it sock a sentiment governed 
‘ir purchases it id ruin them. ease 
send for our samples. GALENA PUB. CO., Galena, 
— +o -- 
A 7 VERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 

that bring business. H. L. GOODWIN, 

i Pe ailipe: Me. 
Jo ED aqgnnono, , Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn, N. 
GE wd on ndveviiaomcat wins by CHAS. 
\ AUSTIN BATES, on page 2% of this issue. 


4 TRIAL ads Fagh poe will convince. CHAS. A. 
OOLFO Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
DS—Terse, truthful, incisive, conrinci 
AON. WESTON. 910'3 St N.W., Wak Bon 


ment before you order ads. JED 
G' SCARBORO, Arbuckle .» Brooklyn, N, Y. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 








10 cuts, $15. 
P.O. Box a Row tert 


l ETAILERS—10 
cut, $2. O. COH 


FOUR voted ate for, $1 = new comemers. 
Samples free. H. L. GOOD. 
WIN, Philip, ie Me. 
One y, patente oie a. 
¢ ~¥ che pe nts, e! y—are a 


specialty with me. 


4 ber ome wile “ot ‘exclusively medical an 
dvice or 


ULYSSES 6 MANNING, South Bend Ind 


A= a Naw and TS cttractivety dieplazedand 


Printee ink Ink ao 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 

Grae OPENINGS AS advertised my way pay. 

me and ful ‘ormation worth a 

penny 7 — STEWART, 4114 

Ave., 

EAL estate a who are willing te pay 50c. 

each for ads, 3 to 10 inches, sbould send me 

their orders, with data, before April 15th. E. K. 
NDERSON, Kosciusko, Miss. 

HE ads I write and the booklets I write and 





print are the best and always bi business. 
bn are to the Ia ODWIN PEER 10c.— 
Amore. H. GOODWIN Phillips, Me. 


[Hee ailvtr. in any y business — conde me data 
on and 50c. sto each Cr sa ant ang “om 
m: cheress oF are lonoftheorder. None 

4 NDERSON, Kosciusko, Miss. 





posal and 4 cuts, $2. 13 ads and 13 cuts, 

e. Als work ae or no char, -. The 
safe advertising is 
the PILOT 4 VERTISING © CO., Newark, New 
0! 


O= dollar buys three trial ads, each with an 
outline cut, for any retail or medical ad- 
vertiser who has never had an: y of my work and 

sends cash with order before my A ' 8. L. CUR 
RAN, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


j*2 has gratified me the last few weeks to find 
former customers—business men for 
whom I — written a few ads, a booklet or cir- 
k for more for ’%. R. L. CUR- 

RAN, 160 Nassau St, N. Y. 
pz. honest, forcible ads. Sompte, inctading 
with printed prost of of ad, @lcash. Only 


one at that price. M termsare $6 a mo., 
for 1 ad a week. LEONA RD L L. DOBLE, Essex 
8t., Room 1, Lawrence, Mass. 


' | HE series of oetiks * on “ Advertiseme nt 


mae aie tae 
NK. n. u 
CHARLE rin B 





i 
i. “baniness of 
BATES Vanderbilt Bidg., New 
rk. Talk number 6 appears on page 24 of this 
on 


Ww E have a printed novelty, which isa cheap 

and effective medium for poten medicine 

rs, to reach the retail druggist and the 

wayne ao h om. ore distribution. It is a 

cost. We would 

like to ‘talk about: it with some \vertiser. 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., New York. 


TEX CENTS. I have ag 4 issuea. a Suewiare 
that, I think, will be interesting very 
merchant in the country. It is finely’ inustrated 
and contains—among other things story 0 

how a Mr. Jones sought and obtained “ Inte’ I 


tigent Advertising.” at’s the name of the 
hure. I have put a merely nominal price on 
ae ten_ cents, or ver. nd to 


in_ stamps 
FRANK B. BAGLEY, Box § 91, Precapnsoa 


HE advertisements that I put 
stand ons over i, heads of canene 
com) % ow eno’ 
printing business a the 


make it to your advan 
matter who writes your advertisements, booklets 
ou 4 have me do co 
aa 


or Nagas EA will 

TO the ad writer 5 write wotncing copy for 
$1 0 the most ot tooklet 
on the Wetter Numbe: Ls ample data 
enter the con- 


winner April 10th. Co y 


nner San April 5th. All rejected copy will be 
Address 


return Re A after decision. 
JOSEPH -,» 20 and 22 Morton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ae a SUM ANN, MANN, Sam Bernardino,Cal. 


Maistre 


Canaan advertising | 


business. My special boo! 
zine ads, and ads on technical sub, 
appeal to the n pub) 
patents, n 


eng 
jectric’ 
— I do well with. th. “ft pref refer to work for 


advertisers, we. oO ~n 
hurriea, ‘and charge p! 
an artist with me Shai Be 
ognized as such. Between us we turn out work 


have specimens 
and m book unless they send 10c. for them. 
dy book 1517, 150 Nassau 0 Nassau St., New York. 


ory printing gets § attention—there’s no doubt 
it that. Some time ago ep rinted a 
book for Charles Austin Bates ; ee nye brought 
numerous and direct replies. Our Ke" was 
in the back, and that brought mee a ay of di- 
rect orders for printing. nly 2, 
copies sent out, and they all emt "to Seay busi- 
ness men. A piece of printed matter has to be 
pretty attractive if it s 8 up through a lot of 
mail and gets the attention of a man who hardl 
has time to breathe. This is just what this 
did. It wasn’t an expensive We have 
printed a hundred books that were handsomer 
and cost more money, but it wasa better book 
than business men are accustomed to seeing. 
That was what made it attractive; that is what 
will make Bi printed matter effective if we 
make it. e would like to talk to you about it. 
THE LOTUS PRESS, 140 W. 23d St., New York. 
~~ 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOODWARD ROGERS; studio 24 West 22d 
e 8t., New York. 


ETTER desi; nee 1880; ink on, col- 
4 ors. J. H. GR SCaP. East 175th St., N. Y. 


ANDSOME illustrations and initials. Send lc. 
stamp for handsome pamphlet. AMER- 
ICAN 'LLUSTRATING CO., Newark, N J. 


AY ad without a cut is like a picture without a 
frame— lacks a great deal of force and at- 
tepetieepens. We are makers of hey best kind of 


id and print- 
able. rer OHIGAG head ENGRAVING CO, 
9 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 











ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
Rocetano (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


bee age VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
- HD. LaCOSTE, 38 Park Kow,.N. Y., Rep. 


20, 000 Ez LAWYERS YERS reached by _“ Selected 
Lists.” Address “CO OPS,” Koch- 
ester? N I 
NY person advertising ix PRINTERS’ INK 


+1 to the amount = $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 
EADING newspapers ih apers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnat oe Aaa MORNING TIMES 
and iG NEWS, 14,000 daily 


‘| HE aid pd SENTINEL, ans Seepintion 
rove pomtene receipts. blish: 
THE NEWS co PA Joliet, Il. ° 


y™s N au America there are onl only eight semi-month- 
which have so large a circulation as the 
Wace AGRICULTURIST, , Wis. 


[) EEROE O9 COURIER. 31 yearsold. Hasa vil- 
and farm cire’n around Detroit ower 

than any other weekly. Ad rate 60 cts. per inch. 

‘J. HE GENEVA pany i say only M4 in On- 
tario County. tes in 30 Sub- 

seription pi ony MN. oueniee Paty lating 

advertising medium in its territory. 


[* 2: in om on to V. P. Map opvertis 
yen 108 E. 
oy, got be particu 
NK WINCHESTER, | 10 ) Spruce St., N. Y. 


] ILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches 
post. 

. and 

Cincinnati,O. 


m’thly. b’n $1 per yr. 25c. line. 
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Bens. a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains phi 


ms of the 
retail advertisements to found in the va- : 
rious publications of the Eng! ing world, 


er with many hundred excellert 
tions for catch-lines, roading pe and 


phical disp \vertisements. 
journal in the world devoted exclusivel, 
ot dase ada ieiatere get many gned 
many 
) for display from } mays agg s4 
a pF agen Sample ication f BRAINS 
rates on applica ion. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
-» Box 572, 
Ger HOUSEKEEPING, 
~__ Springfield, 
desires good and appropriate ° =rtnaoms because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap- 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that = woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket-book for all home 
needs.” She guides the ue family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good t things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence Teach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Published monthly by by Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address communications about advertising to 
H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Trwes Bldg., N. Y. 


to re- 
and 




















SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


"J INC for etchi BRUCE & COOK 19 Water 


r4 St., New Yor 
Asm leaders of fashions. AM. TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ Co. Brane ches in 18 cities. 


yy woe entins oem, 


renBOTYPE, linotype and electroty, 
per annodes ; zinc plates for Stehing 
wencHANP & O.,; Inc., 517 Arch 8t., 


4 aes PAPER is printed printed with ink manufact- 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L’t’d, tf Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to buyers. 

CBA engraving ng plates. We make a first- 
a + ~-% Our specialty, 

Foam = guaranteed. Save © money by 

aying om HIKD ‘MPG. CO., C mG. CO, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Per; best in PLANTS Everythi 
er; 
~4 


second Uy - "tne 
SMERIGAN Ri tag FOUNDERS’ Co., cae ey 


. 
a 





Portland (Ore.), 
place, and save money and trouble: 


‘OLKS a S So, as look at pictures, and 

My fact makes an illustration de- 
sirabl Coe ~~. vertisement you put out. We 
ponies wet en des e! 


ae ve ves done no’ but their~ 
parate specialties, and are ~ +4 as near human 

perfec ~ teh gy low figures Co 
ou jow " 

Caa8 Fi PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. Fitth Ave, 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 
‘ aaaee CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles Traxs. Circ’n over eanenee daily. 








of any est et ot Ch Chica 
wi 
eens the hi 
Printers’ Ink, leche of 
Printers’ Ink, we July 3, 1896. 
IOWA. 

Darcie HERALD, founded 1836. Family 

circulation steadily 


circulation; to date ; 
Is it i= our list! 
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NEW JERSEY. 


‘|. HE DECKERTOWN INDEPENDENT has the 
largest circulation of any paper in Sussex Co. 








r a Red Bank REGISTER goes into over 2,500 
ames each week. No Sther per in Mon 
mouth County roaches it in amount of 
local news of all 
NEW YORK. 





ise Beam a weekly journal for Ce tage | It 
contains ic 


ns of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in n the va- 


rious peienions of the Eng! ing world, 
er with many 
tions for catch-lines, readi’ 





set ters ge sugges- 
pipe for display from ie ‘Subecti Seciglion rice 

ta Sample copy of BRarIns j tery rei ae 
i _— on. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
.» Box 573, iew York. 





"ian SENTIN Carroll, twelve-page 
largest circulatio: 


weekly: * coun Ley Guaranteed by Row- 
the only daily in one 
ori Iowa’s aa ft ay Rates low, perhaps not 


se low as with half the circulation, but 
they are on circulation, and pay y adver- 





KENTUCKY. 


J] OUISVILLE SUNDAY TRUTH, 12,00 12,000 copies 
10) 





issue. Th vers the homes 
of the city and suburbs. yf ~ Ttet twelfth year. 
rates and copy of TRUTH to H. LA 

tati 


Park Row, New York. § Special News- 
paper Representative. 
THE FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 
gore to the bettee — of farmers and stockmen 
Rk - them ae the Hed ry week. It is 
em as their business r. 
ite was estaba gyi Its readers vuall 
have at a they see advertised if 
they want Bee copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


T= S00 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 


ETROIT hg na 31 years old. ae 
and farm ~ ty > — eg 
than any other weekly. 














it greater 

G0 cts. per inch. 
ACKSON THEE) FaTRIOT ws morning, Sunda: 
J end twice a week; also PREsS. v4 


EVENING 
their respective fields. Rachuatve 
‘Associated Press franchise. Only morning news- 
paper in this section. modern improve- 
mo. The leading advertisers in the country 
in their -~ +t Informa- 
tion © H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


T= WATCHMAN has a | circulation 
out the “Southern States and isa 














copy and advertising Fates, “JAS. M. WALKER. 
Publisher, W 
MISSOURI. 





K ANSAS yh daily exceeding 25,000, 


py gt 


FRANK WINCHESTER, io Spruce Bt. N. ¥. 
oO cA the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 











Semin peumar Gees 
newspaper. 
MONTANA. 


FAaeENA Sees Wagkie Lon 6,240 Daily, 6,240 
Montana. 
the 


Saaihe, . Leading newspaper 
owell’s rye oy it five times 
circulation of any other daily. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 


URHAM STORY PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. Wo conte line. 


‘T= NEWS is not only the on aoe 


Butit has a large — Wyo oi sax ine in 1 oPeiey 


tion, 
than any o' "The is true of id 
TIMES’ (weekly) Groulation in in Mecklenburg Coun- 
ie NEws and Times combined have more 
¢ reulation in Charlotte and d Mecklenburg than 
any other three iy rs. Advertisi 
ble. W.C. DOWD, Editor & 


OHIO. 


MornInG Trwes, EVENING NEWS, 
Trwgs-NEws, 14,000 daily, 4,500 








pristor. 








AYTON 
WEEKLY 
weekly. 
Ls iG daily and weekly ener in Eastern 
Ohio. THE VINDICATOR, Youngstown, 8,400 
d., 6,000 reeks 
Te PRESS, b only De tic daily 
in Central Sic. F. J. WEN DELL. sole adver- 
tising agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tae PATRIOT, Fesrubare, Penna. 
year. "Politics, in pee A Demo- 
cratic. ite capital; 8,000 


daily, 5,000 Leading Pattee Ic low. r Population 54,000. 
I J NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. 
daily cota in the county—weekly ectablisived 1 1 
established 1! stanchest 

















Forty- 





a papers the 
at ;.the ieee owning their home; 
only ceitasively ome-made papers in the county, 
—_ r havii matter nor patent. 


ts. Send for 7 for —_ map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown 


N° Blue-bloods, be | i There is no 
better element of 1 oka. ulation anywhere 
than is to be found in the old southeastern sec- 

tion of Pe: Ivania. It is here that the Chester 

TIMES ci and Mo every home with its 

bright home news. Its readers know what they 

want and have the money to it. 2 Pie 
thousand of the best of these read the Chester 

Times each day. WALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, 


shee’ 








TENNESSEE. 


Oy ey Tenn., ‘een 50,000 poor. The 
Eveninc News has 35,000 readers. It is an 


repors, Mores t hi perfecting p ot 
nthaler machines, ress. 
Serves all y railroad —, every, day. 

Toca circulation. Best an 1 
any paper ‘in "the South. 





G 
fore’ 
Write tort rates. 


VIRGINIA. 


YNCHBURG NEWS has the 
r west of Richmond, ‘Hae or Has only 


ereniten of of = D. PR LACOSTE, 88 


ew York, Foreign Adver- 








of 
one rate for 
oy one. 
Park wow, 











T= pen in be the “Peo, 
of 
@ community he 
a . machines, new a 
many improvements. Greater local Eee 


than other Richmond Prices for space 
of H. D. ‘D-LACOSTE, & Park Row, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 
GEATILE TIMES. 
GEATILE TIMES is the best. 

















‘= TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,000 
people. 
EATTLE’S has 


afternoon , the Tuxzs, 
the largest circulation of any evening paper 
north of San Franci 


WISCONSIN. 
We eas ee 
the State, ' Rates omfy 30 cents @ line. Clrew 











Ee over 25,000. 
GUEEnice TELEGRAM pays advertisers. “I 
oer. advertiser yi y columns of 
yur poner, Sa find that we good 
ro im the local field but from the neigh- 
boring towns.” Circulation ry daily. Prices 
for space of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


CANADA. 


BS wach « handful of business men They do 

a handful of business men and politi- 
the p Ty by ai ‘id ot od wise es reach 
best local pape: 


Pitory than 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


oa BOT 
comple y- 


Send for samples. Honolulu, H 











w. 














CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


inserted under this hending, os in 
'e class, na bd peg pk og 
One line i ir, 52 
‘or $13, 3 months fc ‘Jor $6.50, or 
or the isher who does ‘not 
jind the heading he gon a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


= a weekly journal 49 
co jhotographic reproduc ns 
best tretaif advertisements to be found in the 
publications of the English. 
ine world together with many hundred excel- 
ions for catch-lines, matter 
a hical Gaeg of Ttise- 
ments. The o1 urnal in the world devoted 
exclusively to rtisers to 
pp and 


free. Adve' 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. Y= $73, 
AGRICULTURE. 
BRE EDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
CIFIC RURAL PRESS. Francisco, 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 


goes wee to 13,600 of the w wealthiest farmacs 
of K ~ at 


ew York. 





CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE NOB, 247 “Broadway, New York. 
all that 
ullding, 


The leading monthly, containin 

pertains to the art of carriage 

and circulated all over the world. 
THE HUB NEW 





The only weekly paper publish: 
interests of vehicle mfrs. and dealers. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, 


. outside of Louisville. 
State Boards of Education. 
copy Sree. 


GERMAN. 
KANSAS CITY(Mo.) PRESSE, daily 4,500,w’ly 5,500, 
GROCERIES. 
CSOT ORR mae re Ae me 
spondents 0 of ‘any grocery Journal published 
in the w Bend for tree free sample copy. 


HARDWARE AND iD HOUSE FURNISHING. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAG. 
in its field. 
D. T, Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HISTORICAL. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REgsTER. a 
Mon’ Gazette of the Patriotic Hered 

Societies of the United States 

‘or ad rates and 

3. Sixth St. 





HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

DETROIT COURIER. 31 years old. Has a vil- 
lage and farm cire’n around Detroit greater 
than any other weekly. Ad rate 60c. per inch. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Waereer MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
REPORTEK, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco, 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 
ba CLAPPING OO COLLECTOR, a monthly maga- 


the col aooueeer 
, Fa ee a zz & One do! a 
year ; ten cents a copy. 8D 8 St., New York. 
PAINTING. 

PAINTING & paces ATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. T eat und mest complete 
paper published for the trade—one lsaue 
worth more than price of a year’s sub’n. 


PRINTING INDU! INDUSTRIES. 


r copy—none = 
ANY, 212-14 Monroe 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 
8) —— in the + 
in all languages: 46 Vesey 8 8t., N. 


TEXTILE. 
TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
YOUNG MEN. 
STATE ASS8’N NOTES, Chicago. 10,000 quarterly. 


. Y. City. 
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TM 
= Circulation Statement 
= for Monthof. . 
=. ~ . February, 1896 
STAUUULUENANNAUENUADUAUNGVGDEUNOUOOUEDOOUOUOOOAREUGEOVORANLEGGUU EGON OUUOUAGERAEOUASEAEAS 11 | 
DAILY. 
| t 
INDICATOR. | NET PRINT. |Crty aienapeees , meron [over IN 
I 119,380 118,330 79,719 31,424 | 2,096 
2 | 
3 119,760 118,835 80,582 31,980 | 2,006 
4 120,900 120,548 81,379 32,379 2,103 
5 120,800 120,233 81,665 32,734 2,114 
6 121,830 120,330 82,337 33,009 2,122 
7 122,750 122,723 82,702 335272 2,117 
8 123,250 122,185 83,050 | 33,562 1,971 
9 
10 124,140 123,698 84,290 34,598 1,984 
11 125,000 124,539 84,770 35,197 1,913 
12 121,120 120,271 80,391 35,869 1,932 
13 125,100 124,186 84,343 36,352 1,932 
14 128,400 126,916 84,583 37,627 1,973 
"5 131,700 130,487 85,594 395237 1,981 
I 
17 134,620 133,719 86,573 40,269 1,915 
18 133,500 132,605 87,462 40,780 1,935 
19 135,750 134,205 88,179 41,445 1,953 
20 1353950 135,423 88,512 41,995 1,980 
21 139,900 137,931 89,916 42,724 1,953 
22 148,000 144,858 84,660 52,402 1,974 
23 
24 141,500 140,611 90,301 44,284 | 1,996 
25 143,450 142,772 91,521 45,322 | 2,019 
26 145,250 144,674 92,565 46,301 | 2,051 
2} 145,700 144,939 92,620 46,943 | 2,091) 
28 148,200 147,024 93,254 48,097 | 2,105 
29 150,100 | 149,845 93,653 50,172 | — 2,094 
3,306,050 |3,281,887- |2,154,629 |987,975 | 50,406 a 
& & & & a & | \ 
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] URNAL 


HUNULL)UUNAUUEUUOGAUAGUUOOONGGUAOUUGGUUNADOGGUGGUGGUUGGUOUOOOUOOOUOOOUAOOUGOUOOOUOAOUEAUUEN 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 
EDITION. . 


ir 








SUNDAY. 








3SCRII INDICATOR. 


NET PRINT. 


City DEALERS. 


COUNTRY 
DEALERS. 








101,270 


108,140 


114,710 


123,100 





100,576 


107,101 


113,486 


121,042 


64,671 


66,839 


70,326 


745452 


31,142 


331934 


38,610 


43,198 


2,489 


2,047 


1,938 


1,985 





4065 447,220 


442,205 


276,288, 











146,884 





W. R. HEARST, Publisber. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


INK. 





gubgertptio every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
ription pene, Soc dollars a year, in advance. 
un 


i elk gy receipt 
vance, & 
a ven paid sul ion from 
date to Ganuary 1) the end of the century. 
wa from r, it is always 
possible to iene 8 new edition 0’ 2 


for $30, number at same rate. 


copies. 
bered 
The year 
names on ihe a list as had place there 
at the beginning 

New York Orrices: 

Lonvon Acent, F. W. Sgars, 138 Fleet S 

Cuicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dusatbonn' St. 


tf nearly Lp 


No. 10 Spruce a. 








~ NEW YORK, MARCH 11, 1896. 








THE regular issues of PRINTERS’ 
INK in 1896 have been as follows: 


Oe Re re ere a 20,700 
- Gncccccctcvccces soccceces 20,800 

a inp ecceseseebsecsnccsteeds 22,700 

Dic vcssnstecenvceesesecness 24,200 

™ BWoccccccccccccscccccccseccs 25,470 
February Goccccveccccccccecceccecoce 26,050 
Biccccccceccccccccccovecece 27,450 

” BBrccce -covccoscosccccosccce 26, 550 

os BBocccccccccccececcccocccese 26,750 
March Oossiinsaricscdtsvcsccsoccoss 30,250 





NEVER sacrifice sense to display. 


THERE is great force in judicious 
understatement. 





THE successful ad writer must have 
large powers of appreciation. 


Ir isn’t the size of the space, but 
the force of the ad that tells. 


WATCH your competitors’ advertis- 
ing and strive to make yours better. 





SMALL bait sometimes catch big fish, 
and small ads often catch big custom- 
ers. 





Use as few words and as much 
common sense as you can when writ- 
ing an ad. 





MONEY invested in judicious adver- 
tising is like a boomerang—it is bound 
to come back again with redoubled 
power. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 






Durinc the week ending Wednes- 
day, March 4th, five hundred and 
twenty-seven paid-in-advance subscrib- 
ers were added to PRINTERS’ INK sub- 
scription list. 






AN advertisement that makes the 
reader feel like saying, ‘‘That’s a 
» fact; never thought of that before,” 
is a success and doing good work.— 
Maker and Dealer. 











THE Kansas City Zimes was pur- 
. Chased, on the 26th of February, by 
Mr. Wiley O. Cox for $82,200, all of 
which was paid in cash, and the new 
proprietor announces an intention of 
six greatly improving the paper. 







IT is said that among other things 
done by Mr. Volney B. Palmer was 
the offering of a prize of $100 for the 
best essay on advertising, and that this 
prize was awarded to Horace Greeley, 
the essay being published in a small 
pamphlet. 

THE price of the New York Zven- 
ing Telegram is now one cent. The 
Telegram belongs to the Hera/d people. 
A good many years ago, when Mr. 
Dana returned to New York from 
Chicaga, he intended starting a new 
paper to be called the 7edgraph. He 
proceeded so far as to get up blank 
books and other work of that sort for 
office use. A few days before the new 
Telegraph was tov appear, Mr. Bennett 
came out with the ZeZgram. A little 
later Mr. Dana bought the Sux. Care- 
ful observers have no doubt that Mr. 
Bennett’s unfriendly act was an ad- 
vantage rather than a disadvantage to 
the future fortunes of Mr. Dana. The 
most remarkable thing about the 7¢Z- 
gram, of late years, has been its color. 
It is printed on a peculiar pink paper 

Pc rome that when it first ap- 
peared some of its contemporaries 
jumped at the conclusion that there 
had been an accident at the paper mill, 
and the 7e/egram was making the best 
of an undesirable condition. That the 
adoption of the color was intentional 
was soon made apparent however, for 
it has never been discontinued, although 
years have passed. At one time the 
Telegram had some claim for being 
the best thought of evening paper in 
New York City. Undoubtedly it has 
some sale at the present time, but it is 
along time since PRINTERS’ INK has 
seen anybody reading a copy. 











THERE are no hard and fast rules by 
which one can attain to successful ad- 
vertising. Advertising is too uncer- 
tain a science for that. What one can 
do, however, is to get the benefit of the 
advice and suggestions of other adver- 
tisers and of those who make advertis- 
ing a business. That can be most 
easily done by a constant reading of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





AT the recent convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, in New York, the question of 
what constitutes the circulation of a 
newspaper was discussed for about 
three hours, and all sorts of opinions 
were expressed. The final conclusion 
arrived at was that the proposition laid 
down by the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory was the correct one—viz. : The 
circulation of a newspaper is expressed 
by the number of complete copies 
printed. What is done with the com- 
pleted copies has a bearing unly in fix- 
ing the value or character of the circu- 
lation. 





Own another page are presented the 
portraits of three brothers who consti- 
tute The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency. With Mr. S. C. Beckwith 
the readers of PRINTERS’ INK are ac- 
quainted, and the two younger men 
can have no better introduction than 
that given by the elder brother in his 
statement which has place in connec- 
tion with the portraits. ‘‘ His prompt- 
ness in all matters is something extra- 
ordinary,”’ it is said of Mr. J. T. Beck- 
with. And of Mr. R. W. Beckwith : 
‘He has made friends and held them. 
His methods are straightforward, and 
the business has increased under his 
guidance year by year.’’ 


A FEw months ago space was given 
in these columns to a communication 
from the present proprietor of the San 
Francisco Morning Call, maintaiuing 
that the value of his paper was injured 
hundreds of thousands of dollars by 
the appearance of its name in the list 
of publications detected in having im- 
posed upon the American Newspaper 
Directory by an untruthful circulation 
report. Gen. C. H. Howard, one of 
the proprietors of the Western Rural, 
an agricultural paper published at Chi- 
cago, makes a similar assertion, and 
explains that the untruthful circulation 
statement which caused the trouble 
in his case was the work of former 
owners and publishers, 
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You never have any difficulty in 
finding the place of business of a reg- 
ular advertiser. Everybody knows 
him and can direct you. 


THE publishers of daily newspapers 
in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, De- 
troit and Boston have for some years 
maintained a combination for the ad- 
vancement of mutual interests. And 
one of the principal points upon which 
they are agreed is the advisability of 
frowning upon and discouraging the 
publication of a newspaper directory. 
‘* Our rules prevent our advertising in 
the publication of any advertising 
agent,” writes Mr. Robert Ansley, 
business manager of the Chicago 
Times-Herald, It is remarkable that 
publishers who ostensibly are so anx- 
ious to have the public well informed 
concerning the extent of their issues 
still find it advisable to band together 
te discourage the publication of any 
authoritative information on the sub- 
ject by disinterested persons. 





IN the course of an interesting arti- 
cle in the current Chautauguan on 
‘*Some Prevalent Vulgarisms in En- 
glish Speech,’’ the author says : 


Undoubtedly the most active agent in de- 
basing our language on the one hand, as of 
preserving and purifying it on the other, is 
the printing press. hile the elevating and 
conservative influence of the higher class of 
publications can hardly be over-estimated, it 
is not strong enough to counteract entirely 
the opposing tendency of the flood of low- 
grade newspapers and magazines, of dime 
novels, “‘ penny dreadfuls”’ and back-stairs 
literature of the Laura Jean Libbey type that 
is pouring from the press every day, to say 
nothing of the advertisements in street cars 
and railway stations, over shop doors, and in 
the thousand and one circulars that are thrust 
into your unwilling hand at every turn. Ad- 
vertisements are probably the worst propaga- 
tors of vulgarity in our daily speech of all 
agencies now in existence, and the most per- 
nicious, because the most obtrusive; people 
who never read anything else cannot escape 


them. Imagine the demoralizing effect upon 
the language of people who never take a line 
of good English as an antidote, of such an- 


nouncements as the following staring them in 
the face every time they walk down the 
street or glance at the columns of their local 


“Grand closing out sale; ladies’, gents’ 
and infants’ underwear at bottom prices.”’ 

“* Some hustling girl, with a move on her, 
can get the beautiful premium toilet set now 
on exhibition in our show window, by selling 
—,,” etc. 

““We inaugurate to-morrow a matchless 
merchandise movement by throwing on the 
market our entire stock of winter cloaks at 
greatly reduced prices; all in need of such 
are invited to call and examine.” 

“Our wedding and engagement rings is 
pen positive that you get solid gold rings 

ere—plump eighteen carats fine.’’ 
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THERE is a breadth and compre- 
hensiveness of stupidity about many 
of the rulings of our Assistant Post- 
master-General which is observable 
nowhere else in the public service. 
The law allows all second-class matter 
to be sent by mail from the office of 
publication at pound rates. The First 
Assistant Postmaster-General now 
rules that if a periodical entitled to be 
mailed as second-class matter changes 
the frequency of its issue—for ex- 
ample, if a semi-weekly newspaper 
decides to publish thrice a week, or a 
monthly magazine becomes a fort- 
nightly—it loses its status as second- 
class matter, and no back numbers, 
issued before the change or reprinted 
afterwards, can be mailed except at 
full book rates. There is absolutely 
no suggestion in the law of any such 
intent as this. It is a rule unreason- 
able on its face. Yet, under the prac- 
tice of the Department an Assistant 
Postmaster-General can give the force 
and effect of law even to so absurd 
and arbitrary a decision as _ this. 
Postmaster-General Wilson, who has 
a clear brain and a reasonable disposi- 
tion, will do well to edit carefully the 
legislative efforts of his subordinates. 
—N. Y. World, March 15st. 





THE express combine is one of the 
most extensive monopolies in America. 
Its accommodations are bad; _ its 
charges are extortionate. There isa 
bill pending in the Congress of the 
United States, the effect, if not the 
purpose, of which will be to add mill- 
ions to the revenues of the express 
companies, partly at the expense of 
the people and partly at the expense of 
the Government. Its author is Mr. 
Loud, of California. Mr. Loud pro- 
poses to strike at the newspapers ; to 
forbid them the privilege of sending 
out sample copies, and to shut a great 
many publications out of the mails en- 
tirely. The average rate per ton per 
mile of freight throughout the country 
is less than one cent. Read it again 
—one cent per ton per mile. The 
Government charges for tize transpor- 
tation of newspapers one cent a pound. 
There are 2,000 pounds ina ton. Its 
charges, therefore, are 2,000 cents, or 
$20 per ton. It is a liberal allowance 
to say that the average distance the 
Government carries a newspaper is two 
hundred miles. A great bulk of the 


newspaper business is carried within 
fifty miles. Allowing two hundred miles, 
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the Government would receive $.0 
for services the railroads would render 
their shippers for $2. Ten for one. 
So much for having a monopoly. It is 
said we compare slow with fast freight 
rates. True, but it is well to consider 
that the Government has undertaken 
to monopolize this business, and a 
Government monopoly should do a 
thing better or not at all. But it is 
said that the Government charges not 
merely for transportation, but for dis- 
tribution. Granted. Then the Gov- 
ernment receives nine times as much 
for distribution as it receives for trans- 
portation. This machinery for distrib- 
uting the mail must be maintained 
whether the business is large or small. 
The additional business costs little 
more, either for transportation or dis- 
tribution. The Government should 
reach out, therefore, for this additional 
business. Instead of this Mr. Loud 
proposes a law that will curtail this 
business, and will throw a large part 
of it over to the express companies.— 
Louisville Evening Post. 

Sane 


ELEMENTS OF A GOOD AD. 


First of all, an advertisement should 
be credible. Possibly there are men 
and women who would simply laugh 
at a wild story if told them by word of 
mouth, yet will accept it as law and 
gospel if they see it in print. But the 
prudent general advertiser takes no 
chances. He assumes that readers of 
his advertisement have a fair amount 
of intelligence, as Napoleon assumed 
that his opponents had a respectable 
degree of military skill, and would 
wage war secundem artem. 

Next, an advertisement should be 
perfectly plain and clear in expression. 
Let the idea show itself through the 
words distinctly. Any sacrifice should 
be unhesitatingly made which insures 
clearness. Some advertisers seem to 
think that circumlocution and pon- 
derosity are elegant and convincing. 

If stress is laid at this late day upon 
what appear to be the rudiments of ad- 
vertising, it is because they are so com- 
monly neglected. Firms get into ruts 
and wear them deeper and deeper every 
year, all the while wondering why trade 
is so bad. 

A short; compact advertisement, at- 
tractively set, repeated often, is better 
than a dry and long-winded announce- 
ment which is printed at comparatively 
long intervals. Don’t give the public 




















time to forget you. That is one of the 
secrets of successful advertising. It 
costs money in the first instance, of 
course; but you cannot have an ome- 
lette without breaking eggs. Beside, 
proper advertising of a good article 
pays for itself. 

Original and attractive designs, to 
stimulate public curiosity and to hold 
public attention, will repay the time 
and labor expended on them. Freak 
advertisements and uncouth cuts, in- 
tended to be funny, are always to be 
condemned. The jocose medical ad- 
vertisement is a vile and brutal thing. 
Folk who are ill, or imagine that they 
are, do not care for jokes about their 
affliction. If you were personally try- 
ing to sell a remedy to a consumptive 
you would not thump him on his lean 
shoulder and cry: 

‘* Well, old Rack o’ Bones, brace up 
and swallow a few pints of our Infal- 
lible Benzine Emulsion, and I’ll bet 
you a new liver pad that by next week 
you'll be a candidate for a competitive 
exhibition of fat men.” 

Always make an advertisement read- 
able, but never try to hide its real 
character. It is easy enough to trick 
people by masquerading an advertise- 
ment so that it will look like a news 
article, but you are more likely to dis- 
gust possible buyers than to attract 
them. 

One word as to position. An idea 
obtains that an advertisement must be 
on certain pages, surrounded by certain 
other matter, to bring business. With 
certain qualifications, this idea is rea- 
sonable. A face-powder display is 
lost next toa column of market reports, 
and chewing tobacco is out of place 
on the woman’s page. Even the new 
woman has not advanced to Blunder- 
buss Plug. But position will do little 
for a badly written, badly composed 
advertisement.—National Advertiser. 


ASSOCIATED BILL DISTRIBUTORS. 


In PRINTERS’ INK, issue of January 
22d, a correspondent from Anamosa, 
Iowa, asked: ‘‘Do the largest and 
best class of advertisers make use of 
circular distributing agencies in the 
distribution of their advertising mat- 
ter? If not, why?” and the answer, 
expressed editorially, was to the effect 
that PRINTERS’ INK does not believe 
that the largest and best class of ad- 
vertisers do, as a rule, make much use 
of circular distributing agencies in the 
distribution of their advertising matter 
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because no such agency has ever yet 
obtained such good repute as to convey 
to advertisers the requisite assurance 
that it might be dealt with with entire 
confidence. Soon after this appeared 
in PRINTERS’ INK, a protest came from 
one Clem H. Congdon, calling himself 
president of the National Distributors’ 
Association, and writing from No. 223 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Shortly 
after that communication came to hand 
PRINTERS’ INK began to receive letters 
and postal cards from so-called circu- 
lar distributors in various parts of the 
country. The last one that came read : 
Der Srtr—I have saw this ad in a paper 
cawled the Sux. I rite to see what it is. 
Louis DetTman, 
McKeesport, Allegheny Co., Pa. 
Inquiry revealed the fact that there 
is in Philadelphia a paper called the 
Sun, which has a considerable free 
distribution among persons who some- 
times act as circular distributors, and 
in this paper Mr. Congdon had caused 
to be inserted the annouacement that 
deceived Mr. Detman of McKeesport. 
This case illustrates the point that 
PRINTERS’ INK had in mind. Mr. 
Congdon assumes to be president of a 
National Distributors’ Association. 
Whether he ever was of any personal 
advantage to the so-called members of 
that association, they know better 
than PRINTERS’ INK can, but his sys- 
tem of attempting to fool the members 
by a bogus announcement, which was 
calculated to cause them labor and ex- 
pense and could lead to nothing in the 
end, is a pretty good illustration of the 
way managers of so-called Distributors’ 
Associations appear to find it generally 
advisable to conduct their operations. 
They doubtless do gain the confidence 
of an occasional advertiser who wishes 
some bill distributing done ; and by 
practicing upon the credulity of adver- 
tiser and bill distributor, probably ob- 
tain some portion of profit for them- 
selves. If any advertiser ever takes 
occasion to employ such an association 
a second time or if any distributor ever 
felt that such an association was really 
his friend, PRINTERS’ INK has not yet 
had the case brought to its attention. 


AN EDITORIAL APPEAL. 
The wind bloweth, 
The water floweth, 
The subscriber oweth, 
And the Lord knoweth 
We are in need of your dues ; 
So come a-runnin’, 
This thing of dunnin’ 
Gives us the blues. 
—Catlettsburg (Ky.) Democrat, 
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A POSTER MAIDEN. 
Her eyes are grayish, brownish, bluish-green, 
The ep eyes that ever i set mine on ; 
Illumed with a phosphorescent sheen, 
The sort of eyes one sees when he’s a 
* shine ’’ on. 


Attired in motley colors, red and white, 
All striped like a stick of peppermint, 
She sits upon a stream of liquid light, 
For of a boat there’s not the slightest hint. 


Her reddish-yellow, Cleopatra hair 

Glows like the sun above a greenish shore. 
While all around the circumambient air 

Is filled with fearful purple clouds and gore. 


Nay, reader, this is not a nightmare scene, 
id dream from the seductive poppy born ; 
Aposter for the latest magazine 
his wild, prismatic maiden doth adorn. 
—Vanity. 
———_—~+——_————- 
A TRICK OF THE TRADE. 


While I was in a jobbing house a little 
while ago a customer came, bringing with 
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THE LITTLE PUBLICATIONS. 

“Do these things sell ?”” 

I asked this of the largest periodical dealer 
in New York, pointing to the little periodical 
oddities, of which recently we have such an 
abundance. 

“No,” he replied,“ not now. They did at 
first when we had only the Chap Book and 
the Philistine. But of late such a mess of 
them has come that people no longer buy 
them. Why, there are a dozen or more of 
them—the Lark, Chips, the Daudle, the Jn- 
sect, the Philistine, the Chap Book, and now 
comes the /ly-Leaf. The rest of them we 
won’t even ae in stock. At first the size of 
these periodicals attracted customers ; it was 
their novelty, I fancy, that led people to buy 
them. But now they are picked up, leafed 
and put down again, and days sometimes go 
by and we do not sell one. In fact it is their 
size alone that keeps them on our counters, 
They are easy to tuck away here and there, 
and fill an odd space, using them just as 
magazine editors use poetry, 1 should ima- 
gine, to fill up a blank space on a page. But 
we are beginning to miss some of these 





him a pair of patent leather shoes, on which 
he claimed a rebate, because the varnish had | 
cracked in the creases. The jobber remem-| 
bered that it had been only a day or two} 
since the same man had been in the store} 
with a similar claim, which had been allowed | 
because his trade was desirable. Now the| 
jobber felt differently. | 

“* How many pairs of those shoes have you | 
in the lot you bought of me ?”’ 

** About eighteen pairs.”’ 

** Pack them up and send them here, and | 
I'll give you credit for them, and buy your | 
patent leather shoes somewhere else here- | 
after.” 

“ But I’d rather buy of you.” 

**You can’t buy any more patent leather 
shoes of me after this. You don’t know 
enough about them. Mind, I mean it! Pack 
those shoes up and send them back. A man 
who makes such a claim as that can’t buy of 
me. I'll sell you other goods, but you will 
have to buy your patent leathers of some | 
other house.” 

The customer said he would keep the shoes 
and make no more claims, but the jobber re- 
fused to sell him another cent’s worth until 
those shoes were in the store, and the cus- 
tomer departed. 

Turning to me, the jobber said: ‘* That’s 
the only way to deal with those people. If I 
let him keep those shoes, he will bring that 
same pair back half a dozen times, and make 
a claim of half a dollar every time, claiming 
that they are a different pair. The only way 
to stop it is to get them back. Some of these 
dealers are up to all sorts of games to beat 
the jobber. I couldn’t accuse him of the 
fraud, so I made him bring the shoes back. 
When he has done that he can’t work any 
more claims. He'll send them around, for | 
he knows that he cannot do any better, if as| 
well, with any other jobber.” —Boot and Shoe | 
Recorder. 





HIS ULTIMATUM. | 

To one of two brothers who kept a store 
on Main street, an old employee came last 
night. 

*If your brother doesn’t take back what 
he said to me yesterday I’m going to quit,” 
announced the man with dignity. 

“What did he say?" asked the other 
brother. 

“He said that the firm wouldn’t require 
my services any longer.”—Buffalo Express. 





things already,” continued the dealer, * and 
I fancy before the year is out we will 
miss nearly all of them. They don’t seem to 
satisfy people enough to warrant their pay- 
ing five cents for them.”’ 

And while we were talking the salesman 
had sold nearly two score of copies of the es- 
tablished magazines, which these little ‘ pe- 
riodicals of protest ’’ are so fond of criticis- 
ing.—Z. W. Bok, in Philadelphia limes. 

Parts nadia <P aes de 


STIRRED UP. 
“ Our whole neighborhood has been stirred 
up,’’ said the regular reader. The editor of 





the country weekly seized his pen. “ Tell 
| me all about it,” he said. ‘* What we want 
is the news. What stirredit up?’’ ‘ Plow- 


ing,” said the farmer.—London Tit-Bits. 





J 

Tue daily paper leads the whole advertis- 
ing procession unchallenged and unchallenge- 
able.—Butte (Mont.) Miner. 
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Printers’ Inx sharp points contains 
For men of business tact and brains. 


pes wares» ~ Macatee 
Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
RACINE, WIS. 


Lynchburg NEWS {é:000 Weds: 
146,306 "Skt Sivered by the Superior 
Telegram. 5,500 every evening (ex. Sunday). 

XTi. TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Cireulation 7,600 teed—larger circula 
tion than — “6 Ly weekly. For rates, 
tc., address H. Frank Winchester, 10 Spruce St., 
Eastern Agent, or C. Geo. Krogness 
Bidg., Chicago, Il., Western Agent. 











ete. 
New York, 
Marquette 

















LAPEL BUTTONS 
ANDO ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
THEWHITEHEAD &HOAG CO. 


NEWARK. NL 
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‘ vey catchy, maike Your ads pay ceaing. gteent <4 
aa enw aoa Poss Display bicolor, A d «, 
™ 


Space in the newspapers and magazines 
costs lots of money. It costs just as much 
whether the ad is well ym or poorly 
displayed. It’s the worst kind of economy 
- } me to send in copy and take chances that the 
es sw CMEMEMEM | printer will make a good ad of it. The right 
way is to send your ye to me and have 
your ads set up and trotyped. I can 

e vening make an ad poke its head right out of the 
midst of the other advertisements around it. 

No difference what you sell or where you 

~<o—_ ou rnal, advertise, the wisest way is to mail your copy 

to me to be set up artistically and conspicu- 

ously. I print circulars, booklets, letter- 

JERSEY CITY, N. J., heads, catalogues, business cards, and aim to 
make every job an artistic piece of work. 
IS GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. wm. Johnston. Mar er Printers Ink Press, 

So are its advertisers. They find it pays. , New York. 


THE ARGONAUT 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 
every week, remailed by subscribers to their friends. It has a larger circula- 
tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18,000 circu- 
lation.~ Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 


18 Point 240. 30 in. $1.50 
Q ~ Q 





















6 Point 237. 4in. $1.50 











18 Point 240. 30 in. $1.50 
ORDER mu NEAREST BRANCH.—Branches in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Pittsbu role eveland, ci Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Minneapo oe City, Omaha, 
Denver, ‘ortland (Ore.), San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas. Mention 
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Daily 
Sunday 
- Weekly 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Largest Circulation 
in the State. 


Rowell’s Directory for 18956 
gives the News the highest daily 
circulation for Wheeling, and 
guarantees the accuracy of the 
rating by agreeing to forfeit $100 
to any one who can prove differ- 
ently. 

Suxpay News has more circu- 
lation than the total of all other 
Sunday papers published in West 
Virginia. This is certainly val- 
uable information for 

Advertisers who wish to cover 
West Vir, and Eastern Ohio 
Effectively and at least cost. 


Other valuable special points gladly 
told in person or by mail, 


Cc. E. ELLIS, 
New York, 517-518 Temple Court, 
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The.... | 
Southern 


Farmer, 
Athens, Ga. 


The leading agricultural publi- 
cation, and having the largest cir- 
culation of any paper of its class 
in the South. 

It thoroughly covers the country 
south of the Ohio River, and is 
read by the best people in that 
great territory. 

No advertiser, who omits this 
paper in placing his business, can 
hope to reach the people. Adver- 
tising rates very low. Address 

Chicago, Boyce Buliding. 


THE SOUTHERN FARMER, W. J. Kennedy in charge. 
ATHENS, GA. oD) | eee ee ee! 

















































































Ten Cents a Line, Agate, 
For Eighty Thousand Circulation 


The Weekly “ State,”” Richmond, Va., has passed under new management, 
and every effort is now being made to increase its circulation. p 
A department devoted to agriculture and farming, to women, to styles, will 
be introduced. 

About the middle of March, an edition of eighty thousand papers will be 
sent throughout Virginia, West Virginia, North Saasiion and South Carolina 
for the purpose of securing new subscribers, and in that territory agents will be 
placed for the purpose of soliciting subscriptions to the Weekly “ State.” 

The subscription price will be reduced from seventy-five cents to fifty cents 
a year. 

ol This special edition will be carefully circulated, and advertisements will 
be accepted for it at % of a cent per agate line per thousand—ten cents an 


agate line. 
<SxS> 


THE WEEKLY STATE, ™™ow. v4 


<SxS> 


H. D. LA COSTE, 
Foreign Advertising Agent, 38 Park Row, New York. 
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Largest Net Paid Circulation 
of any Evening Paper in 
Jackson, Mich.—that’s 


The 
Evening « Press 


(Formerly The Evening Patriot.) 


2,203 Daily. 


The only Morning Paper in 
the City is 


The Patriot. 


Daily, . 3,117 
Sunday, 3,401 
Twice-a-week, 3,046 


Prices for space and copies of 
the paper of 
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Bicycle and 
Athletic Goods 
Advertising A Specialty 


The American Sports we ew ane Co., inco’ 
rated in 1892, was v' for the 
outing ¢ of those inte: and indirectly 


in the manufacture of Bicycles = Le | 


successfully, both Me tcally and 
MT y for the follow ig oom 


A. &. SPALDING & BROS., New York 
Chie: cage and Philadel phta. 
Wright & Ditson, Boston, 


A. J. Reach Co. on philadel? hia, in Pa. 

Peck & r, New York. 

~~ - er 3 Lawrence Boat Co., Ogdens- 
E. H. Towle, Newark 

The H. A. & W. C. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass., 


a +, Svedense, R. 1. 


Also 
COOK & BE hedge pela 3 CO. (Mount 
Vernon Whisky » res New York. 
and many others who attest ite efficiency in 
being able to produce advertisements and 
place them in such a way that the results are 
most a a 4 clients. 
. LIVAN, Pres’t, 
Broadway, New York. 


Nore.—Manufacturers and ~ mony who desire 
to sell their wheels and 





| Spirit of the Times. 





“Its combination of contributions, portraits, pictures and 
advertisements is unprecedented in dramatic journalism.”’— 


H. D. La Coste Eastern sporting ng goods will do 
8 Park Row Advertising well to consult with the American Sports Pub- 
ew York Manager Co. Noc for consultation. 
SPECIAL.—Booklets 4 the leading authorities 
on all branches of sport. 
TT A! NOIOGOdIGOG OGG NY WW 
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the highest 


HARRISON GREY FISKE 
Editor and Proprietor. 


copies and 
request. 


The Largest Dramatic Circulation in America. 
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DRAMATIC. MIRROR 


[EsTABLISHED JAN. 4, 1879.] 


Commercial Advertisements of | 


All others turned down. Specimen 


TELEPHONE 6§21—38. 
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character only solicited. | 


advertising rates on | 


Business Department, 
1432 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISERS WANT RESULTS! 


It’s only natural that a man who pays 
out his money for advertising shouid 
demand value received. If he don’t get 
it he goes elsewhere. 

Our advertisers remain with us month 
after month. A very good evidence 
that they have selected the right me- 
dium in placing their business in “* SELF 
CuLTurRE.” 

Here’s what one of many have taken 
the trouble to write us. (There are 
scores of others): 


Tue W. T. Keener Co., 
PuBLISHERS, IMPORTERS AND DEAL- 
ERS IN MEDICAL AND SCIEN- 
TiFrIc Books. 
96 WASHINGTON ST., 
Cuicaco, Feb. 25th, 1896. 

Tue Werner Company, City: Gen- 
tlemen—We take pleasure in testifyin 
to the good results that we have receive 
through our advertisement in ‘‘ SELF 
Cutture.”’ Our advertisement has been 
running some months in your journal, 
and each issue brings us a number of in- 
quiries from new customers gees | 
your journal, and we are well satisfie 
with the investment. Very truly yours, 

HE W. T. KEENER Co., 

F. W. Danigt, Treas. 


Remember our motto: ‘‘// we can’t do 
you good we don’t want your money.” 
The Werner Company, Publishers ‘‘Self 
Culture,’’ 160-174 Adams St., Chicago. 
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To School 
Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 
per cent more school advertising 
than during any previous year in 
its history. 

We have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
— as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year. 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your business. What it does ask 
at your hands is a trial. If any 
paper circulating in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, particularly 
in the great Middle Belt, can help 
you it is 


The Church... 


. Standard. 


Special rate for 1896. 


THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 
Peterson 








! 


author has some reputation. The average of good reading and proper 
illustration is nearer right in The Peterson Magazine than in 


is reasonable and profitable. Office, 109-111 Fifth Ave., New York. 


; 
$ 
; 
i any other. Advertisers will find that its yearly rate of $80 per page 


Just as good paper is used in printing the advertising pages of 
The Peterson Magazine as is used for the reading matter, and just as 
much care is given by the pressman to his work on these pages as on any 
other part of the book. That is one reason why the advertising pages of 
The Peterson Magazine present such a handsome appearance. They 
sees, are worth more to the advertiser, because 
his advertisement makes a better appearance 
than if printed on the cheap machine- 
finished paper used by so many magazines. 
99% The Peterson Magazine appeals 
M . to the higher middle class, who like illus- 

agazine. trations, but want something with them, 

seoor# and yet who don’t care for reading 
matter which has little to recommend it beyond the fact that its 
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Important How About This? 
You publish a newspaper to 


Announcement. sant ects 


buy a press which will print 
your paper so economically, 
so perfectly, so rapidly that 
you can make more money ? 

















THe NATIONAL TRIBUNE, of 
Washington, D. C., has ob- 


tained the exclusive right to 






publish the Memoirs of Gen. 
Wm. T. Sherman as a serial. 
It is said that $8,500 was paid 
to the family of Gen. Sherman 


for the right. It will be re- 
a nad The *‘ NEw Mopet ” is inherently 


strong in money making and 
money saving qualities. 





membered that the General re- 
fused to have the book sold by 


subscription —From the New 






Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
6 Madison Ave., New York. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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York Press, Sunday. P 
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Tea-Table 
Talks 


in Brooklyn homes invariably spring from 
local topics discussed in 


The Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 





Can you imagine a good ad of a good thing 
in a good paper like this failing to prove fruit- 
ful? The Standard Union gets into homes 
where other papers have the door slammed 
in their faces. 
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Look at Montana. 


The greatest mining State in the Union. Its mineral 
product for the year 1895 was worth $47,000,000. The 
product of its stock ranges was worth $10,000,000 more, 
The output of its farms and ranches was worth more than 
$5,000,000. All this in a State with a total population of 
not to exceed 200,000. No State in the Union approaches it. 


Look at Helena. 


It is the capital, the financial and political center of 
the State. It is the railroad center of Montana. When 
people in the East inquire about Montana with a view to 
immigration West, they ask about Helena, because they 
have heard of it more than of any other city in the State. 


Look at 
The Independent. 


THE HELENA INDEPENDENT has more news of and 
about Montana than any other paper printed. It is filled 
with mining news, stock news, farm news, ranch news, 
State correspondence and everything of importance con- 
cerning the State that is fresh and interesting. 


Your advertisement in this paper will bring you 
..into communication with the entire State... 


Information as to prices of 


Rew vork.”” 7. D. La Coste fanager. 
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FROM THE LOUISVILLE CRITIC, 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 234. 


ao 

Lostnc Out —The Courzer-Journal 
is having trouble with its weekly sub- 
scribers in Kentucky. Its attacks upon 
the free silver men have so enraged 
the farmers that they are refusing to re- 
new their subscriptions. Three of the 
most prominent newspaper men in the 
State told me recently that where they 
had been clubbing with the weekly 
Courter-Journal, their subscribers re- 
fused to take the paper at any price and 


in one instance of a list of 400 being 
cut to 40. 


Advertisers who believe in 
circulations being known (NOT 
KNOWN CIRCULATIONS) should 
call for a *“*show down.” 


BE 
Tue Critic does not lie. 
Some Eastern Specials do. 
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Phenomenal returns 


rom « | adies’ Home 


wm ~ Companion... 


H. I. IRELAND, t 
Advertising Agent. PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 15, 1896. 
Mr. JoseEpH W. KENNEDY, 

Representing Ladies’ Home Companion. 

Dear Sir: Inclosed find a letter regarding the re- 
sults brought by a ro-line ad inserted once in the LADIEs’ 
Home CompANION. During my seventeen years’ advertising 
experience I never remember a single insertion of so small 
an ad bringing so many orders. It is phenomenal! 

Respectfully, H. I. IRELAND. 


This is a copy of letter referred to above: 

Mr. H. I. IRELAND, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir: In reference to the results brought by 
the advertising you placed for us, would state that the best 
returns came from the LapiEs’ HoME CoMPANION—750 re- 
turns from the 10-line advertisement, in one issue (November 
15). ‘This is about THREE TIMES the number of replies of the 
three other mediums combined which we used that month, all 
of which were supposed to be of same class—at least their 
rates were about the same. Yours truly, 

C. S. DAVISSON & CO. 


GO AND DO LIKEWISE. 


The guaranteed circulation of the Lapies’ Home 
ComPANION at that time was 175,000 copies each 
issue. We now guarantee 


220,000 copies each issue 


with no increase in rates at present. 


Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Times Building, N. Y. City. Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
Joseph W. Kennedy. C. Heber Turner. 


Advertisement was an offer to send 
12 linen handkerchiefs for $1.98. 
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T" Finest Job Inks 
Ever Seen. 


Four Cans for a Dollar. 








The Chicago 7ribune used to sell for five cents—now it sells for one ; 
and gives a better paper for one cent than it ever sold for five. 


In the columns below are named several hundred varieties of Job Inks, and the pound 
prices at which they are listed in the specimen books. Traveling salesmen make discounts 
varying from ro to go per cent from these prices, the percentage depending upon customer 
and his relations to the salesman. I match any of these inks in quarter-pound cans for 
twenty-five cents a can, or four cans for a dollar. If fifteen cents extra is sent me,I de- 
liver one can anywhere, from Maine to Texas, from Florida to Alaska. For four cans my 
extra charge for free delivery is twenty-five cents. My inks are the best in the world, and 
made of the best materials. If you pay any higher price than I ask, you simply advertise 

our simplicity. I send a quarter of a pound for twenty-five cents, or a pound for a dol- 
ar. If 10, 25, 50 or 100 pounds are wanted, I name a special cash-in-advance rate. Ad- 
dress orders, always with check in advance, to Printers Jonson, No. 8 Spruce St., N. Y. 


Price Price 

Name. Maker. per lb. Name, Maker. per Ib. 

F neCard and Job Black, Wilson, $2.50 English Vermillion, Wade, 2.00 

“ J‘ am 5-00 Ault -& Wiborg, 200 

“ “ vey, r “ rg, 2. 

“ “ Vil s 500 “ Queen City 200 
“ “ t ¥: ‘ 

« “ Queen City, - 2.00 | BrilliantCarmineVermillion, —, 4.50 

Extra Fine Cut, Wilson, 5.00 mperia) Red, Wade, 3.00 

sed Wade, 3.00 Florentine Ked, Wade, 2.00 

sd 68 Levey, 5.00 Rose Lake, Wilson, 3.00 

» * 5.00 03 Wade, 3.00 

2 ° Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 - Levey, 5.00 

” ea een City, 3.00 . 5.00 

Gloss Black, Wilson, 2.00 bs Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 

= 4 2.00 rs — City, 5.00 

ba Levey, 2.00 Cherry Red, Wilson, 3.00 

we Ullman. 2.00 Wade, 3.00 

pe Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 Yi Levey, 3.00 

* —_ City, 2.00 ss Uliman. 3.00 

Combination Black, Ullman, 5.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 

Blue Black, Wilson, 1.50 “ Queen City, 4.00 

* Wade, 1.50 Geranium Lake, Wilson, 3.00 

“ Levey, 1.50 “ Wade, 3.00 

" Ullman. 3.00 7 Levey, 3.00 

° Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 ba Ullman 5.00 

“ _ Queen City, 2.00 . Ault & rivers, 3.00 
Purple B . man. ; « een City, 

Violet Black, Queen Gity, 3.00 Cardinal Lake, Wiisom 3.00 

” Levey, 3.00 pee Wade, 3.00 

4 ade, 3.00 me L vey, 3.00 

= ilson, 3.00 > Ullman 5.00 

Tilman, 3.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 8.0) 

Green Black, Wilson, 1.50 = Gaecn City, 800 

ade, 1.50 Jacqueminot Lake, Wilson, 4.00 

ec Levey, 150 pe Wade, 4.00 

yi re, 3.00 5 Levey, 4.00 

bed Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 - Uliman. 4.00 

“ een City, | 1.50 * Ault & Wiborg, 4.00 

Brown Black, 3.00 be City, 6.00 

e 2.00 Antique Red, Wade, 3.00 

Crimson Lake, Wilson, 2.00 Brilliant Lake, Ullman, 5.00 

- ade, 2.00 Scarlet Red, Wilson, 3.00 

ya Levey, 2.00 ped Wade, 4.00 

50 6.00 p Levey, 5.00 

Ma Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 = Uliman, 5.00 

“ Queen City, "3.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 

Gloss Red, Wilson, 2.00 oa Geeen City, 5.00 

“ Wade, 2.00 Maroon Lake, Wilson, 300 

bed Levey, 2.00 ber Wade, 3.00 

“ 3.00 = Levey, 5.00 

« Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 ° Uliman. 5.00 

* ueen City, — 3.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 

Bengal Red, Wade, 2.00 een City, 5.00 

English Vermillion, W: 2.00 sine Claret, Wilson, 4.00 
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Price Price 

Name. Maker. per lb. Name. Moker. per ib. 
Fine Claret, Wade, 4.00 Medium Brown, Wade, 2.09 

” Levey, 5.00 pe Levey, 200 

ye Ullman. 5.00 “ Ullman 2.00 

“ Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 

<< ase City, 5.00 - ueen City, 2.00 

Fine Bronze Blue, Wilson, 2.50 Dark Brown, Wilson, 2.00 
ed - Wade, 2.50 <4 Wade, 2.00 

Da - Levey, 2.50 Sed Levey, 2.00 

* Ullman 2.50 A Ullman. 2.00 

“ “ Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 

- ee ueen City, 2.00 ge gaeen City, 2.00 
Fine Milori or Dark Blue, Wilson, 2.00 Chocolate Brown, Wilson, 1.50 
= Wade, 2.00 A Wade, 1.50 

- - Levey, 2.00 Levey, 1.50 
p38 om Ullman, 3.00 e Ullman, 3.00 
= > Queen wike 2.00 7 Ault & Wiborg, 2,00 
“ “ ult & Wiborg, 2.00 “ Queen City, 2.00 
Fine Ultramarine Blue, Wilson, 2.00 Seal Brown, Wilson, 200 
pe 3 Wade, 2.00 peg Wade, 2.00 
” = Levey, 2.00 a Levey, 2.00 
- bi Ullman, 2.00 - Uliman, 2.00 
” - Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 Permanent Brown, Wilson, 2.00 
- aH Gasca City, 2.00 Brown Lake, Wade, 5.00 
Steel Blue, Wilson, 3.00 * Wilson, 5.00 

” Wade, 3.00 - Uliman, 4.00 

= Levey, 3.00 ys Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 

ed Uliman. 3.00 22 ueen City, 5.00 

" Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 ee evey, 5.00 

” Queen City, 3.00 Photo Brown, Wilson, 3.00 

Lake Blue, Wilson, 3.00 bad Wade, 3.00 

Se Wade, 2.50 peg vey, 3.00 

~ Levey, - 2.50 - J; n 3.00 

“ Jiiman, 5.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 

= Ault & Wiborg, 4.00 - Queen City, 3.00 

air ne City, 3.00 Russet Brown, Wilson, 1.50 

Peacock Blue, Wilson, 2.00 Si Wade, 2.00 

- Wade, 2.00 is Levey, 1.50 

ba Levey, 2.00 Sepia Brown, Wilson, 2.00 

2 Jilman, 3.00 » Wade, 2.00 

pe Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 = Levey, 2.00 

e ueen City, 2.00 “4 Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 

Cerulean Blue, Wilson, 3.00 “ Uliman, 2.00 

peg Wade, 3.00 i Geeen City, 2.00 

by Levey, 3 00 Panzy Bronze Brown, Wilson, 3.00 

Golden Blue, Wade, 3.00 | “ “ Wade, 3.00 
Antwerp Blue, Wade, 2.00 | sn = Levey, 3.00 
Royal Blue, Wade, 3.00 | vs: - Uliman, 3.00 
Cobalt Blue, Wade, 2.00 | “ S Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 
Bremen Blue, Wade, 1 50 | « ” Queen City, 3.00 
Violet Blue, Wade, 3.00 Satin Brown, Wilson, 2.00 
Paris Blue, Ullman, 2.50 ex vey, 2.00 
Berlin Blue, » 2.00 Bismarck Brown, Wilson, 2.00 
Prussian Blue, Ullman, 1.50 = vey, 2.00 
Turkish Blue, Ullman, 3.00 a Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 
Oriental Blue, Ullman, 3.00 = Iman, 3.00 
Light Blue, Wilson, 2.00 Mahogany Brown, Wilson, 2.00 

= Wade. 2.00 eg Wade, 2.00 

o Levey, 2.00 se vey, 2.00 

ys Ullman, 2.00 * Uliman, 2.00 

os Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 Sienna, Burnt or Raw, Wilson, 1.50 

ad ueen City, 2.00 ” ™ Wade, 100 

French Green,Lt,Med.or Dk., Wilson, 2.00 | * Levey, 1.50 
- 104 Wade. 1.50 e pod Ullman 2.00 
“ * Levey, 2.00 “ “ Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 
bo m Uliman, 2.00 | * be ne City, 1.50 
” 2 Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 Umber, Burnt or R w, Wilson, 1.50 
" bi: = City, 2.00 a ss Wade, 1.50 
Lake Green, Wilson, 3.00 > . Levey, 1.50 

* Wade, 3.00 o - Ullman, 1.50 

ed Levey, 50 rad be Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 

xt Ullman. 00 =a 6 Gaeen City, 1.50 

“ Ault & Wiborg, 3.00 Terra Cotta, Wilson, 2.00 

ni oe City, 3.00 Wade, 2.00 

Regal Green, Wade, 00 - Levey, 2.00 

= Ullman, 00 pe Ullman. 2.00 

Dragon Green, Levey, 00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 

= Uliman, 00 pd Queen s— 8 2.00 

“age Green, Light or Darx, Levey, 00 Carmine Brown, Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 
- - een > 00 Fine Lemon Yellow, Wilson, 1.50 
Olive Green, Wilson, 00 ” - vade, 1.50 

~ Levey, 00 = = Levey, 1.50 

bg Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 - sed Ullman, 1.50 

iegertet Green, Ullman, 00 - ” Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 
Brilliant Green, Ullman, 00 bac ne een City, 1.50 
Russian Green, Ullman, 00 Fine Medium Yellow, Wilson, 1.50 
Milori Green, Uliman, 00 = A Wade, 1.50 
Bronze Green, Wilson, 00 > * Levey, 1.50 

se Wade, 2.00 sad = Ullman. 1.50 

“ Levey, 2.00 “ ‘ Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 

> Ullman, 2.00 = 96 een City, 1.50 

Emerald Green, Wilson, 2.50 Fine Orange Yellow, Wilson, 1580 
Silk Green, Ullman 2.00 *: “ Wade, 1.50 
Velvet Green, Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 6 ” Levey, 1.50 
Light Brown, Wilson, 1.50 a 2 Climan 150 

“ Wade, 2.00 rs - Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 

- Levey, 2.00 = 34 een City, 1.50 

= Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 Persian Orange, Wilson, 2.00 

aes Ullman, 2.00 = Wade, 2.00 

Medium Brown, Wilson, 2.00 ™ Levey, 2,00 
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Finest Job Inks Ever Seen.— Continued. 
Price 
Persian Orange, Ull per ts Gress Corying Ink, Uleaen. Per Mb 
, . reen Copying x : 

“ Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 PT Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
= Gaon ° 2.00 = “ Spee City, 5.00 
Golden Yellow, Wilson, 1.50 Red Copying Ink, Wilson, 3.00 
- Wade, 1 - bad Wade, 5.00 
~ Levey, 1.50 on - Levey, 5.00 
o U 1.50 - - Ullman. 5.00 
“ Ault & Wiborg, 2:00 “ “ Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
Brilliant Orange Red, Wilson, 150 = _.- Queen City, 500 
a = Wade, 1.50 Purple Copying Ink, Wilson, 4.00 
° = Levey, 1.50 vee es Wade, 5.00 
2 me Ullman. 1.50 si - Levey, 5.00 
“ “ Ault & Wiborg, 1.50 “ “ J J 5.00 
= < een City, 1.50 = Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
Chrome Orange, man, 2.00 = Queen City, 5.00 
Deep Chrome Yellow, U 2.00 Scarlet Copying Ink, Wilson, 300 
Light Chrome Yellow, Ullman, 2.00 of ped Wade, 5.00 
Sulphur Yellow, Ullman, 2.00 ped * Levey, 5.00 
inc Yellow, Uliman, 2.00 od ys Ullman 5.00 
FineWhite Zinc or Magnesia, Wilson, 1.00 S a Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 
ct dame] nypeerttr Parole, Wises” Be 

= yd nd vey, J writer Purple, Wilson, 
“ “ “ 1.00 “ Wade, 2.00 
“ “ “ Ault & Wiborg, 1.00 “ Levey, 2.00 
bad i ™ een City, 1.00 - Ullman, 3.00 
Black Copying Ink, Wilson, 3.00 ” Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 
“ - Wade, 5.00 = een City, 2.00 
= > Levey, 5.00 Typewriter Green, Wilson, 2.00 
ped = Vimen, 5.00 - Wade, 2.00 
- ye Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 pag Levey, 2.00 
= oe gaeen City, 5.00 wd Ullman 3.00 
Blue Copying Ink, Wilson, 3.00 “ Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 
“ » Wade, 5.00 as een City, 2.00 
be = Levey, 5.00 Typewriter Blue, Wilson, 2.00 
- ~~ Ul 5.00 bad Wade, 2,00 
“ “ Ault & Wiborg, 5.00 “ Levey, 2:00 
~ = 7 City, 5.00 - Ullman, 3.00 
Green Copying Ink, Wilson, 3.00 Hc8 Ault & Wiborg, 2.00 
- Wi » 5.00 ? Queen City, 2.00 

bad - Levey, 5.00 


Select any of the inks listed above or from any 
specimen book or any sample of printing that pleases you, 





send the same to me and I will match the ink for you 
and send you a quarter of a pound of it in a can for 25 
cents unless it is a carmine, a fine purple or a bronze red. 
For these I charge 50 cents for a quarter-pound can. I 
have to have the money in advance. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson, 
8 Spruce St., New York. 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID IF DESIRED. 

Add 15 its f ress charges and I will deli arter- d rom 
Calais, Maine Ke West, Florida, Brownsville, 7 Te - — Theno, Californian Whatua Waskion 
ton, or Sitka in ‘Alaska. For four cans in a box, cond twenty-five cents extra. For a dozen cans, 
send seventy-five you want the express charges prepaid. 
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COUNTRY WEEKLY 


The morning papers lay on the seat beside 
him in the elevated train, He was reading 
with eagerness a crumpled little sheet, It 
was the weekly paper, printed in the little 
town where this prosperous, well-dressed New 
Yorker had been born and bred. Many a 
man who has carved his fortune in this city 
hails the little nomen yo every week as a 
welcome messenger. It tells how the crops 
are flourishing, how the fences are being 
whitewashed every spring, and, perhaps, once 
in a while, there is a paragraph about the 
dear old mother, who has got into print by 
entertaining the sewing circle. And the pros- 
perous New Yorker reads it entire, while 
the metropolitan sheets lie beside him un- 
heeded.— New York Herald. 
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The country paper gets a leisurely reading 
that metropolitan sheets never secure. 

The farmer’s family has no diversions—the 
paper takes the place of theater, musicale, maga- 
zine. It is eagerly looked for and carefully read. 
Its local news makes it welcome in every home. 
The advertiser’s story gets as much attention as 
its other features. 

Once used, always used. 

Write us for information about our 1,450 
Western weekly newspapers. 


0000 


CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 


10 Spruce St., New York, N. ¥., or 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


2 Pg yn everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 


= will 


 enguestions for the ——— of this d 


department. Anything pertai ng to adver- 3 


riticised on We ae ly and fairly. Send end newspaper ads, ciresiars, book- 
lets, novelties, catalogu' ‘ell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 


The McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Co. have published a catalogue, 
on the front page of which is a picture 
which I presume represents a farmer 
in the House of Representatives or 
the Senate of the United States. Be- 
neath the picture are the words : 

‘“‘The Balance of Power.’’ Other 
words on the front of the catalogue 
are: ‘* The Farmer our Country’s De- 
fender. The Builder of our National 
Prosperity, and the Guaranty of Fut- 
ure Success.” Also: ‘‘’Phe Hand 
that Drives the Binder is the Hand 
that Should Rule the World.” I sup- 
pose that this effort to ‘‘jolily” the 
farmer may be good advertising, and 
it may sell binders; but, if I were a 
farmer, I believe it would make me 
sick. It is such a palpable effort to 
‘*soft soap’’ the agriculturist, and so 
plainly evidences the belief that he is 
a ‘‘farmer” in more senses of the 
word than one, that I should think he 
would throw the book aside in disgust. 
Undoubtedly the McCormick Harvest- 
ing Machine Co. know how to sell 
harvesting machinery. There is no 
use debating that fact ; but I don’t be- 
lieve this sort of advertising helps 
them to do it. A great many men 
succeed without advertising, or with 
poor advertising—that is to say, they 
succeed in spite of their advertising. 
Advertising doesn’t make a business. 
It only helps to make it. A rightly 
conducted business can succeed with- 
out advertising, but it will take a 
longer time than if good advertising 
were employed, and success is not 
likely to be so great or so wide- 
spreading. 

Mr. John E. Powers, the advertise- 
ment writer, whose alleged crankiness 
has led many people to criticise him 
adversely, has a page ad in the March 
Century, in which he says that nine- 
tenths of the money spent for trade by 
the best business men is lost. Ac- 
cording to my way of figuring, that 
makes 99 per cent of all the money 
spent in advertising a dead loss. This 





idea is preposterous, of course, but 
there is certainly a very large percent- 
age of waste. It has not been so very 
long since a level-headed advertising 
man told me that he believed that 
nine-tenths of the magazine advertis- 
ing did not pay. I agree with that 
proposition, and I am also sure that 
nine-tenths of the magazine advertis- 
ing would pay if it were properly done, 
and if the proper selections of maga- 
zines were made. There is a lot of 
poor advertising in the magazines, and 
much of it is poor because not enough 
space is used. It is possible to waste 
money by not spending enough of it. 
Many a half-inch or one-inch ad in a 
magazine would be doubly profitable 
if it were made a quarter-page or a 
half-page. I would rather have one 
advertisement of adequate size in one 
good magazine than to have a dozen 
little ads in a dozen magazines. 

I think I am safe in saying that nine 
out of ten of the bicycle ads are not 
successful. The trouble is that the 
makers of bicycles have gone into the 
magazines because somebody else was 
there. They have seen that the ‘‘ Co- 
lumbia” and the ‘‘ Victor’ have built 
up great and successful businesses, and 
that they are in the magazines. The 
new men think it is only necessary for 
them to go into the magazines to be- 
come just as great and just as success- 
ful. Perhaps this might be true if the 
advertising were up to the mark, but 
it isn’t. I think one of the worst bi 
cycle ‘ads of the month is that of the 
Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Co., of 
Fitchburg, Mass. The text follows : 


Who hath woe? 
Who hath sorrow ? 
Who hath much wrath ? 


Verily he who owneth a High-Grade Bi- 
cycle which costeth him $50 and ro per cent 
off for cash. 

For behold it breaketh and casteth him 
into the dust. Yea, even into the mire, and 
costeth in the end many pieces of gold. 








Now, I am very far from being a 
religious man. I have no particular 
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predilection for any creed or any form 
of religion ; but I respect every man’s 
religion, whether it consists of an ab- 
solute belief in and reverence for the 
Bible, or a certainty of the omnipo- 
tence of the sun. There are millions 
of people in America who hold the 
Bible sacred, and even those who do 
not can certainly have nothing but con- 
tempt for the man who will hold it up 
to ridicule for the sake of making a 
few dollars on a bicycle. Humor is a 
bad thing to put into advertising, at 
the best; but sacrilegious humor is 
absolutely abominable. 

More than that, I don’t think it will 
sell bicycles. 

** 

The most pleasing bicycle catalogue 
that I have seen is that of the ‘‘ White,” 
made by the White Sewing Machine 
.Co. It is illustrated in colors by good 
artists, among them ‘I hulstrup, whose 
name is well known to all readers of 
the illustrated papers and magazines. 
You are pleased the minute you take 
up the catalogue, and, as you go 
through it, you become more and more 
pleased. By the time you get through, 
you are pretty sure, without reading a 
word, that the ‘‘ White” is a good 
bicycle. The pictures are so well 
made, so exquisitely colored, and so 
excellently printed that they imme- 
diately give you confidence in the 
wkeel. Thecontrast between this cat- 
alogue and the new catalogue of the 
‘*Victor’’ is very startling. The 
‘*Victor” is a ‘‘freak” catalogue— 
that is to say, everything in the way of 
beauty is sacrificed in the effort to pro- 
duce an oddity. The catalogue was 
probably expensive, though it is printed 
on what seems to be a good grade of 
manila paper. It has a flimsy, cheap 
feeling in the hands, and the Japanese 
decorations, in a dead, dull brown, are 
not at all pleasant. I believe that it is 
all right to publish unusual advertis- 
ing, and to make it just as distinct as 
possible, but it should be made dis- 
tinct because of its beauty and excel- 
lence rather than because of making it 
merely grotesque. The ‘‘ Victor” cat- 
alogue goes into my waste basket. 
The ‘‘White’’ catalogue is placed 
where I can see it again. That is the 
difference. I believe that the two cat- 
alogues will affect most people in the 
same way. The “Victor” ads in the 
magazines have recently taken a form 
that is positively astonishing to me, 
It may be good, but if so, I will be 
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very grateful if somebody would tell 
me why and how. On the inside back 
cover of the Century, for March, there 
is a page that is certainly not beautiful. 
It is certainly not artistic. It is cer- 
tainly not easily readable. What there 
is about it to make it a good advertise- 
ment I cannot see, and yet the Over- 
man Wheel Co. think enough of it to 
put it in an expensive, preferred posi- 
tion. It is different from the others, 
to be sure. That may bea good thing, 
and it may not. I would rather have 
a good ad like somebody else’s than to 
have a bad unique ad. 

*# % 


* 

It is surely possible to have too 
much of a good thing. Last year, 
when the Pabst Brewing Company 
started their Egyptian advertising, it 
was good. It was striking and novel. 
It was boldly done. It attracted at- 
tention both because of the unusyal 
designs and because of the audacity 
with which space was used. Now they 
are doing the same kind of advertising, 
merely changing the character of the 
designs. The Gothic style is now used 
—or perhaps I might say misused. As 
a matter of fact, the edge is worn off 
of that kind of advertising. The Pabst 
people got all there was in it last year, 
with their Egyptian designs. There 
isa monotony about it that is extreme- 
ly fatiguing. To the casual observer, 
the Gothic ads are simply a repetition 
of the Egyptian ads. The pages look 
about alike at first glance, and how- 
ever well the idea may be carried out, 
much of the effect of the space is being 
lost. People get tired of novelty in 
anything. The wise dry goods buyer 
is very cautious about going into what 
he calls ‘‘ high novelties.” He knows 
that fashion is very capricious,and that 
tastes may change over night. Stock 
that was good yesterday will be prac- 
tically unsalable to-day. Novelties are 
not novel after the new wears off. 
Gradually they become inhabited chest- 
nuts. 

++ 

Merchant & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have published a beautiful, attractive 
booklet, which they entitle, ‘* Over- 
head,”’ with the sub-title of ‘‘ Castles 
in Spain.” The book is made up of 
fac-similes of water color sketches. 
The first page shows some Spanish 
architecture. The next some cottages 
at Santa Barbara. Another the Col- 
orado Building at the World’s Fair. 
The alternate pages are printed in 
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brown ink and tell of the different 
metal tilings, roofings, etc., made by 
Merchant & Co., and used in the build- 
ings pictured on the opposite pages. 
To any one who will look at the book 
—and I think any one who has an 
opportunity w7// look at it and keep it 
—it strongly conveys the impression 
that Merchant & Co. is a big concern, 
with a world-wide business and repu- 
tation, that its products must certainly 
be reliable; and that it must have 
facilities for the execution of large con- 
tracts in all parts of the country. This 
was undoubtedly what the book was 
published for, and it is therefore a re- 
markably successful effort. It is one 
of the handsomest advertising book- 
lets that I have ever seen and it surely 
ought to prove very effective. From 
what I know of Merchant & Co., I 
surmise that a courteous request, ac- 
companied by perhaps ten cents in 
stamps, will secure one of these books. 
* % 


* 
LOCAL ADVERTISING. 


Clothing stores and men’s furnishing 
stores are going into the women’s shirt 
waist business. Here is one ad used 
for this business by the Keep Mfg. 
Co., of New York. 


Women’s Waists. 


There is a lot of unusual Shirt Waists in 
this store. Perhaps it is a little unusual to 
find Women’s Shirt Waists in a Men’s Fur- 
nishing Store, but never mind that. Here 
they are, and they are better waists than you 
can find any other place. Better in style, fit, 
finish and workmanship. They were made 
especially for fastidious women who are hard 
to please. They were made on purpose to 
surprise the woman who thinks she cannot 
get satisfactory Shirt Waists ready to wear. 
American Lawn, $1.50; French Percale, 

2.50; Irish Dimity, eons Scotch Zephyr, 

3-50. Booklet free. 

KEEP MFG. COMPANY, 
MAKERS OF KEEP’S SHIRTS, 
Broadway, bet. 11th and 12th Sts. 








& wz 

¥ 
The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco send me the 
following advertisement, which they 


WANTED 


In every walk in life men, manly, all-around 
men. They command a premium. Be a 
man and be respected. € more manly 
you are the more you will be honored. The 
talks on The Man of Galilee on Saturday 
evenings at 8.30 0’clock are held for the pur- 
pose of making strong, robust, manly men. 
Come and meet with us. We are here to 


make 
MEN. 
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say has been effective. I think it 
would be better if it were a little 
lainer, and considerably longer. It 
1s a little ambiguous and has a sug- 
gestion of ‘‘ Erie Medical.” 

* 


Emporia, Kan., Jan. 4, 1896. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—Why is it such a hard matter 
to put earnestness into ads? Why is it so 
hard to get these common, every-day English 
words together in the right way to make an 
earnest, convincing, get-right-down-to-busi- 
ness advertisement ? 

There isr’t a bit of doubt in my mind that 
the best sort of English to use is plain En- 
glish, not only in ads but in every other use 
as well. But when I reach out and try to 
get hold of these simple words which mean 
so much, it’s like reaching in the water to 
pick upa fish. It looks easy, but after the 
strug Me I always come off with only a hand- 
ful of scum. 

I inclose a few ads to illustrate in one case 
how little of that earnest, right-to-the-point 
talk I did get, when I was more than confi- 
dent that I could put my hands on a consider- 
able amount. On Christmas Day the order 
came to make the prices one-half on all re- 
maining boys’ overcoats. I was already 
pretty well pleased with these coats at their 
original prices, and I had felt very much in 
earnest and done my best to make our earlier 
in the season ads about them ring with con- 
vincing earnestness, because I honestly be- 
lieved the coats deserved earnest ads. 

After the Christmas holidays the ad writer 
has his hardest thinking to do, if he tries to 
keep the people interested. When you think 
of the flattened purses and the badly-broken 
stocks directly after Christmas, it’s anything 
but a cheerful outlook for an ad writer, who 
really wants to find some good arguments, 
and succeed in putting them into his ads. 

Perhaps you realize, then, the relief which 
I felt when such an excellent ad argument 
presented itself. I must have felt very much 
as one would who had suddenly gotten the 
world by the horns, and could put his arms 
about the rest of it as soon as he liked. 

I decided at once to concentrate all of our ad 
efforts on this one subject, and hammer away 
on that and nothing else. I believe that in 
ads, as in everything else, when you find 
something worth doing, it pays big to do it 
for all you’re worth. I believe in that great 
_— which Mr. Fowler styles ‘‘ Omnipotent 

neness.”” When I thought of these boys’ 
coats, which I was certain were worth all we 
had ever asked, now offered at half price, 
ard just at the time of the year when the 
winterish part of a Kansas winter is begin- 
ning, I knew that I had the best sort of an ad 
argument that any one could wish for, and I 
was actually positive that I could get up 
some ad which would be thoroughly in ear- 
nest, and get right down to the point and 
convince. 

But when I closed my hands on the argu- 
ments I knew were there, they slipped 
through my fingers like quicksilver, aayen 
can see by the inclosed samples what there 
were left of those arguments when the ads 
got to the printer. 

They don’t seem to do the subject justice. 
The sentences seem to speak out in a tired, 
weak sort of a way, and as though they were 
half afraid to say anything at all. They 
need bracing very badly, but how am I going 
todo it? I noticed the failing in the first 
one and tried to correct it in the next, and in 
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each succeeding one, but I’m just as far from 
it now as I was at first, and a great deal 
farther than I thought I was before the first 
one had been written. What troubles me 
most is how to get hold of that slippery, 
elusive something that gives an ad that ear- 
nest, sure of-it’s-ground ring which takes hold 
of a reader and — ~~ 
“Sa. V. DAVENPORT, 

With J. J. Edwards, Emporia, Kansas. 

One thing that Mr. Davenport has 
failed to tell me in the foregoing letter 
is whether or not the ads sold the 
ccats. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether the style just pleased him or 
not, if the ads accomplished the pur- 
pose for which they were intended. 
They don’t seem to be just as crisp as 
they might be, and, as Mr. Davenport 
says, it is sometimes hard to give an 
ad just the force and clearness you 
would like. I think perhaps the trou- 
ble with these ads is that the writer was 
too full of his subject, if that be pos- 
sible. He tried to tell just a little too 
much. Further than that, the space is 
pretty small to make any particular 
stir with. It has been my experience 
that if you want to make a quick im 
pression on people you have to use a 
good, big, loud space to dv it with. 
The last ad of this series is better than 
any of the others. I reproduce three 
out of the series of six, and in Ad No. 
4 I have tried to tell the story in some- 
what fewer words and in a stronger 
way. 


BOYS’ COATS 
CHEAP! 


‘ Low-grade goods at a low price are not 
cheap; but desirable goods at low prices are 
bargains. ‘* Boys’ Overcoats at Half Price,” 
as announced by this store, means an actual 
saving of half ‘to you in the coat your boy 
wants, and just at this time when winter be- 
gins to make overcoats absolutely necessary. 
About 100 coats of various sizes are here to- 
day ; we'd rather have half their value than 
the bother of carrying any of them over. Do 
you appreciate the saving of half in the cost 
of your boy’s overcoat when the three most 
impudent winter months are just commenc- 
ing? Next week will be the last of ** Boy’s 
Overcoats at Half Price.’? Don’t be too late. 
There are coats here now to fit any sized 
boy. The Cape Coats (tor small chaps), 
double-breasted ones, stylishly made, with 
large full capes, some single, others double, 
with tasty decorations of Sovtache braid and 
tnick, warm linings. Earlier in the season 
we’ve delighted mothers with these at $4 and 
$4.50, but how interesting these that are left 
are now at half that— $2 and $2.25. And the 
Ulster coats, for bigger boys, all of them 
warmly lined and equipped with enormous 
storm collars and cosy muff pockets; the 
heavy Cassimere ones that were $4.75 and 
$5.50, haven't lost one whit of their comfort 
or durability with the prices at half—$2.38 
and $2.75. Open till 10 o’clock to-night. 


J. J. EDWARDS, 509 Commerciat. 
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BOYS’ OVERCOATS 
AT HALF PRICE. 


Would you buy your boy an overcoat at a 
sacrifice ? ere are 134 Boys’ Overcoats, 
with prices reduced to exactly one-half. 
There are more than 800 boys in the town. 
Will your boy be one of the lucky ones? 
Come soon and bring the cash with you, In 
two weeks it will be invoicing time and we'd 
rather count a little money » hen more Boys’ 
Overcoats. We'll ask you to buy them with 
the cash, and at exactly half their regular 
marked price, like this: 


$4.00 coats, $2.00 $3.75 coats, £1.88 


4.59 coats, 2.25 3.50 coats, 1.75 
5.00 coats, 250 3.00 coats, 1.50 
5.50 coats, 2.75 2.50 coats, 1.25 
7.0 coats, 3.75 2.00 coats, 1.00 
10.50 coats, 5.25 1.50 coats, 75 
12.00 coats, 6.00 1,00coats, 50 


What an unusual chance to buy Boys’ Over- 
coats cheap, and what an appropriate time. 
All the crimpy, vigorous winter weather be- 
fore you. All the earnest, business-like cold 
just beginning to showitself. January, Feb- 
ruary, March, the most interesting winter 
months, standing in line impatient for a 
chance at you. Boys’ Overcoats at exactly 
half price, for cash, before invoicing time, 
and that only a few days off. 


J. J. EDWARDS, 509 CommeRcIAL. 


A Short Story of 
Small Things. 

“* Boys’ Overcoats at Half Price,” that’s 
the story that interests the most mothers 
now. And why shouldn't it? This is the 
store which shows the best assortment of 
Boys’ Overcoats, and when all the remaining 
coats in this stock (a few more than roo to- 
day) are offered at exactly half price to in- 
duce you to buy them all quickly, we're 
helping your boy into the very overcoat he 
wants and needs, and for only half of aright 
price. You buy the Overcoats, and we're 
saved the work of wong bw packing any 
away for next winter. at’s our excuse 
for selling Boys’ Overcoats for Half Price. 
New Year’s marks the time for Kansas win- 
ters to commence in earnest. Think of that 
as you read these figures : 


$7.50 coats, $3.75 $3.75 coats, $1. 
6.00 coats, 3.00 3.50 » 1.75 
5.50 coats, 2.75 3.00 coats, 1.50 
5.00 coats, 2.50 2.50 coats, 1.25 
4.50 coats, 2.25 2.00 coats, 1.00 
4.00 coats, 2.00 1.50 coats, .75 
1,00 coats, .00 


J. J. EDWARDS, 509 CommerciaL. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS 
HALF PRICE. 


Here are 134 Boys’ Overcoats at just half 
of yesterday’s price. There is nothing the 
matter with the coats. Every one of them is 
this year’s stock. Not athread nor a stitc! 
wrong with them. The coats are actually, 
honestly worth the original prices. 

The prices were from $1 to $12. 
They ere now 50c.'o $6. $5 coats 
go at $2.50. $3 coats at $1.00. $7.50 
coats at $3.75. 

Somebody’s going to get them. There are 
only 134 all told, The 125th boy will get left. 
Don’t expect this lot to last always. If 
you're not prompt, it is your loss—not ours. 
It won't cost a solitary cent to look at the 
coats. See them, and if they are not worth 
double what we ask for them, don’t buy 
them. This isa sort of gift enterprise, and 
we can afford to be independent about it. 
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READY-MADE ADS. 


{I do not write these e ready-made ads. The 
taken wherever they are found, and ¢ 
ven to the author when he is known. Contri- 
yutions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be. —C. A. B.| 





For a Dentist. 


A Never 
Failing Remedy 


for all the 
aches and defects of teeth is prompt 
and efficient dental treatment. We've 
robbed dentistry of its sole unpleas- 
ant feature—pain. Our painless meth- 
ods are perfect. No sleep produced 
—no after effects. Painless extrac- 
tion, 50 cents. 





For Tooth Powder. 
Can’t Trust 
A Tooth Powder 


unless you 
know who prepares it. Grit or acid in- 
jures the enamel and lays the foundation 
for decay. WHITE'S DENTINE is} 
soft and delicate as velvet—and quite as 
harmless to the teeth. We prepare it. 
That means a good deal to most peop!e. 
2oc. a bottle. 





For a Feweler. 


Those Who Own 
FINE WATCHES 


And want any first-class re- 
pair work done will find it to 
their profit to let me do the 
work ; 35 years’ experience. 





For Furniture. 


A 
Comfortable 
Home 

Is the 

Gate to 
Contentment. 


If there is anything your “‘castle’’ needs, 
our REMOVAL SALE furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of getting it that can only occur about 
once in a business lifetime. If we hadn't 
promised ourselves to go into our new build- 
ing empty-handed, such prices as we've put 
on our present stock—every bit of it—could 
not be quoted. But we’re losing for a pur- 
ose. And gaining, too—lots of friends— 
ots of patrons. hat’s a little money to a 
bigger clientage 


:|PIADE 





ur CREDIT | T is just as generously offered 
as ever, 
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For a Tailor. 


TO 
FIT YOU. 


There are two kinds of cutters in our 


business—and it’s a “‘ toss up”’ which 
is the most important. One “cuts the 
cloth’? to fit the man—the other “‘ cuts 
the price ’’ to fit the purse— 

Trousers 

To-Measure, 

$3.50. 





For a Clothier. 
‘¢There’s a Time 
For Everything.” 


Trousers to-measure, $3.50, 
_ Here's exactly what they are—Come 
in and look at them—If you don’t want a 
pair it’s all right—There’s not near 
enough to go round, anyhow. 
Cloth—fully a dozen or more 
neat effects in stripes—pure all- 
worsted wool—newest effects— 
well worth twice our asking. 
Not many of them, and there'll soon 
be less, of course. If you want the great- 
est value in a pair of trousers you ever 
| saw—now is the time to get it. 





lor a Furniture Dealer. 


Your Credit 
Is Goo 


Don’t wonder if that means you. ’*Cause 
it does. It means everybody who wants 
Furniture, Carpets, Mattings, 
Draperies, Stoves, Ranges, Crock- 
eryware, Bedwear, Pictures, Bric-a- 
Brac, Baby Carriages, Office Furni- 
ture, or anything else in our line. 
And the only requirement we make is that 
whatever terms of payment you agree to— 
you will live up to. 





Bicycle Ad. 


THE 
NEXT BEST 
BICYCLE 


to the COLUMBIA is the wheel 
which copies the improvements of 
the COLUMBIA most closely, for 
all try to. The 1896 COLUMBIA is 
unapproached in strength, in beauty, 
in durability, in yg in modern- 
ness in every detail. The 1896 la- 
dies’ wheel is the perfection of grace. 








ASKING CUSTOMERS’ OPINIONS. 

Ask the opinions of your customers 2 
your advertisements in the local peas. © 
it affects one individual it, will affect his 
fellows in a more or less similar manner, and 
thus you can pretty accurately arrive at the 
general effect which the expenditure pro- 
duces.— The Furniture Fournal. 
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WANAMAKER’S NEW ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER, 





A YOUNG MAN OF GENIUS—TRAINED 
RUNNING A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER, 
HE HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF 
WRITING ADS FOR A RIVAL HOUSE— 
THE SON OF A PHILADELPHIA MIN- \ 
ISTER WHO WENT TO A SOUTHERN } 
**BOOM” TOWN TO HEW OUT HIS 
FORTUNE, 


‘* I’ve spent all my life having fun,” 
was the startling assertion Wanama- 
ker’s new advertising manager made 
when I went in tosee him. ‘‘ Runa 
country newspaper—that’s more fun 
than anything I know of. I ran a 
weekly in a ‘boom’ town—Pulaski, 
Virginia. Then I ran a daily a little 
while. That was entirely too much i 
fun and I quit in 1892 and sold out. {) 
The first time I found out I could ad- 
vertise was a sale of town lots. Com- 
pany came to me ten days before the 
date set for the sale and said they had 
$1,200 to spend in advertising it. I 
placed the business by telegraph—sent 
Baltimore American two columns by 
wire. The company sold $56,000 
worth of lots inside of three hours. 
That’s what turned my head prob- 
ably." — Extract from article in 
Printers’ Ink, April 10, 1895. } 


BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
“Carries Weight”’ 


and possesses the cardinal features that make it profitable to advertisers, 
honesty, purity of tone, circulation and the confidence of its readers; {| 
these are the characteristics that give a newspaper that quality—PU R- 
CHASING POWER —that advertisers seek. ‘‘ THE AMERICAN ” 
is such a paper. Its circulation is good and increasing rapidly every 
year, and advertisers find it a paying medium. 








CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 
Sunday, 75,000; Daily, 40,000; Twice-a-week, 25,000. 


{ 

{ 
Unsurpassed as an Advertising Medium and one of the ( 
oldest papers in America, being founded in 1773. | 

(} 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


Tribune Building, Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. Chicago. 


D. P. BEVANS, Special Agent, 165 World Building, New York. 
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During the month of February, just closed, 
the gains made by oe 


» THE... 


Mail and Express 


for the past two years were augmented by still 
another illustration that advertising in the Leading 
Evening Paper always brings results. In February, 
1896, THE Malt AND Express printed (190,680) one 
hundred and ninety thousand six hundred and 
eighty agate lines of advertising, a gain of (57,722) 
fifty-seven thousand seven hundred and twenty- 
two agate lines, more than 43 per cent gain, as 
compared with the corresponding month of last 
year. The paper printing the next greatest amount 
of advertising had (5,530) five thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty agate lines less than THE Malic 
AND EXPRESS. 3% ot 3 et ht tt Ut 


The Evening Newspaper that carries the 


..Largest Volume of... 
Advertising... 


placed by the New York Merchants, who are by 
all odds the cleverest and most discriminating busi- 
ness men in the world, is 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS 


The reason for this is, that advertising in THE 
MaiL AND Express brings results. 


—— aoe 











a 
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WHY are the 
Dayton Times 
and e 


Evening News 


Used So Largely By Leading Advertisers ? 


BECAUSE they are effective in 
teaching most thoroughly 
the homes of that city. 


BECAUSE they reach the more 
intelligent portion of the 
community. 


BECAUSE they are legitimate 
newspapers of merit, and 
command respect, and they 
are read because they de- 
serve to be read. 


Ths Grate 14.000 Daily 
Is at your disposal. 


* 


For particulars address 


8 Park Row, ET D * ( Eastern 
oNew York. + + a oste, Manager. 
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DO YOU TRADE.# 
WITH FARMERS? 
Or their families? 2 Do you 


want to? Is Farm News 
on your list? w# If not 
your list needs to be revised. 
Farm News goes each month 
to 165,000 progressive farm- 
ers and their families who are 
annual subscribers. 2 #% 








The Hosterman Pub. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Eastern Representative, 
PHILIP RITTER, 
American Tract Society Bldg., New York. 


LER WS 
SEIN Soul 
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inging ! 
using! Success! 


attling! 








The Great Atlanta 
Exposition 


20,000 Mark Passed on Daily. 


READ THIS.—50,000 people visited the Fair the day the 
Liberty Bell reached Atlanta and the number increases daily. 


THE ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


the recognized and leading Atlanta daily, containing the most com- 
plete news of the Fair, besides supplying a history of the most im- 
portant events transpiring daily, correctly reported and gathered 
from every portion of the civilized world, is bought up as rapidly 
as the papers can be run from the presses. The leading adver- 
tising medium within a radius of 50 miles of Atlanta—North, 
South, East or West. Ads inserted in the ATLANTA JOURNAL 
are ‘‘ Trade Winners ” and pay the advertiser handsomely. 


HOKE SMITH, President. 
F. H. RICHARDSON, Editor. 
H. H. CABANISS, Business Manager. 














Theo. E. Payne, 2519 Master St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ SAN FRANCISCO 
(CHRONICLE 


M. H. DE YOUNG, Proprietor. 













CHRONICLE 
BUILDING 


ESSENTIAL 
QUALIFICATIONS 





-_—— 


STANDING, 
INFLUENCE, 
CIRCULATION. 


The San FRANCISCO CHRONICLE is the leading paper 
in standing, influence and circulation published on the 
Pacific Coast. 


DAILY 


AvERAGE over 68,000. 


An embodiment of those sterling features that 
secure the confidence of its readers and make it invalu- 
able as an advertising medium—reliability, pureness 
of policy and substantial circulation. 




















New York Office, 213 Temple Court. 
CHAS. J. BROOKS, Eastern Manager. 
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BOOK AND MAGAZINE 
















Criticisms 


Reviews and Literary notes are 
a specially interesting feature of 


THE DENVER TIMES. 


Known 
Circulation, 





Daily, Exceeding 25,000 
Weekly, « 30,000 











Mr. Publisher! 
(That’s aimed at you). 














Straight 





s 
Rates and Information from 
2 
A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 
Chamber of C ce Building, Chicago. 











8. fF. SEYMOUR, DEL. 
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DON’T NEED 
A ROENTGEN 
RAY.... 


= IVIL 





slvr 
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To Find The We 
9 rr 
-1)’s Popularity 
Wit 
You Sy Average Gain ‘ 
Can “ Per Day in : = 
See : tee Week : 3 
it ": Over Previous Week, = = 
Right = 2,824 3 3 
Here a = 
Circulation Books Always Open, and an Exam- = 
ination Earnestly Invited. = 
= = 
PIII Ys 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 
Tribune Building, New York, The *‘ Rookery,”’ Chicago. 

















THE CAPITAL PAYS 
THE POSTACE. mm 


“Straws Show Which Way the Wind Blows.” 

Showing the newspaper postage paid at 

SIGNIFICANT FIGURES the Topeka, Kansas, post-office for the 
six months en une 30,1895. 

There are no less than 51 news pers published at Topeka, the capital 
of the State of Kansas, and mailed through the post-office of that city as 
second-class mail matter. For the first six months of the present year 
“Uncle Sam ” collected from these 51 publications for newspaper 


the total sum of $3,426.89, of which amount, as shown below, The Capital 
paid 52 1-2 per cent. 


THE CAPITAL, = = = $1,797.70 


1. State Journal, daily.......... devheseseescesos 7) 
2. State Journal, weekly...........-ssccccsscses 
3. The Press, dail 
4. The Press, weekly 
Be nccceccoceccesustese <ovceees 
6. Kansas Farmer, weekly 
7. The Advocate, weekly 
8. Railroad Register, weekly 
North Topeka Mail, weekly 

. Kansas Breeze, weekly 

. Kansas Newspaper Union, weekly 
12, The Kansas Telegraph, weekly 
13. Ottawa Journal, weekl 
14. The Lance weekly 
15. Sunday Led r, weekly 
16. Merchant’s Journal, weekly 
17. Call, weekly 
18. Illustrated Weekly 
19. Lucifer, weekly 
20. Christian Advocate, weekly 
21. State Ledger. 

Pilgrim weekl 

North Topeka News, weekly 
Medical Journal, weekly... 


New Era, weekly edie 

National Referendum weekly [ $1 ,629. 19 
People’s Friend, weekly 

Shawnee Independent, weekly 

Baptist Headlight, arent qponehty. 

Western Odd Fellow, s:mi-monthly 
Western School Journal, monthly 

Kansas Worker, monthly 

Our Messenger, monthly 

Kansas F. A. & I. Union, monthly 

Kansas Endeavorer, monthly 

Poultry Breeder, monthly 

Baptist Visitor, monthly. 

Washburn Mid-Continent, monthly 
Horticulturist, monthly..............- same 
Protestor, monthly 

State Sunday School Journal, monthly 
Western Jewel, monthly 

Temple Klocken 

BAOER, GHABUBEAY «cc ccccccccccccccveseccesces 
Advocate, quarterly. 

Gospel Chariots, peeeety inieteeiaemennes 
The Cycler, monthly 

Midland Sportsman, monthly 

. Kansas Bee Journal, monthly 

50. Knight of Security, monthly ................ J 


THE CAPITAL in excess of the 50 other pa- 
pers combined $168.5 I 








SSRASHERRESBRNERERE 


BASREREE 


Be 





To cover Kansas use the Daily and Semi-weekly Capital. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH, Sole Agent, 
Tribune Building, New York. The Rookery, Chicago. 
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“The Magical Mascot of the Meridian,” 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 


Next to the Italian sunshine of this lat- 
itude and longitude, there is nothing that 
is more cheerful and familiar tothe people 
of the Great Southwest than the 


WICHITA 
DAILY EAGLE. 


There is no paper in a city three times 
the size of Wichita that publishes more 
news. There is no paper published in a 
city of 200,000 superior to it in the 
strength of its editorials, style of make- 
up and the brightness of its matter. 

Above and beyond everything else its 
DISTINGUISHING feature lies in the fact of 
its local patronism and its harmony with 
the great common people. The whole 
world is challenged to show where it ever 
received a penny dishonestly. It is a 
strong Republican paper from principle. 
While its policy is as broad as space, it 
stands especially for the Church, the Home 
and the School; in fact, it isa paper for 
the people, regardless of religion, politics, 
nationality or previous condition. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 
AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 
Western Office, 469 The Rookery, 48 Tribune Building, 





Chicago, Ill. New York City, N. Y. 
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JUST THIS! 
. The Advertising on the 
BROOKLYN ‘“L” 


is managed by men of years’ ex- 
perience in this line. A broad 
gauge liberal policy is pursued 
with advertisers. Uniform rates 
are given. Fifteen employees, 
all men of ability and experience, 
are constantly going over the 
road and keeping the car and 
station advertising right “up to 
date.” 

No misrepresentations on 
the part of agents are tolerated. 
You know just what you are 
going to get on this road. 


| se 


| George Kissam & Co., 
35 SANDS STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














/ S. D. GARRETT, Manager. 
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You Want! 


STREET 
CAR 
ADVERTISING 


oe OF... 


THE RIGHT KIND! 

THE RELIABLE KIND! 
THE PRODUCTIVE KIND! 
THE KIND THAT PAYS! 





We Can Place it for you in 
15,000 Cars ——_— 


He 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


Postal Telegraph Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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Every Day 


Sees AN IMPROVEMENT IN 


Street Car 
Advertising! 


Improvements in car construction are 
constantly going on. Competition 
provides elegant cars. Electricity has 
practically supplanted horse traction, 
and transfer systems invite and give 
the cheapest trayeling ever known, 
consequently a bright, attractive, terse 
sign is seen by more people when 
placed in the cars than possible other- 
wise. 


LET US SEND YOU OUR LIST WHERE 
FIRST-CLASS DISPLAY IS ASSURED...... 


® 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Great Many#% 
wet ADVERTISERS 


Are self-debating on which 
medium to use during ’96..% 
Well, thes 

















Were never as popular or 
as intrinsically good... The 
display is practically con- 
tinuous. You see and read 
the cards, and 


ot 
2% THERE.“.*ARE.*.%OTHERS.«* 


ut 


Drop us a line for rates 
Hand list.x ass 


ot est 
GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING IN 
STREET CARS 


IS A SURE WINNER IF 
YOU DO IT PROPERLY. 
GET THE PROPER CARS, 
THE PROPER KIND OF 
SIGNS, THE PROPER PAR- 
TIES TO PLACE YOUR 
APPROPRIATION  % * # 





#&WE CONTROL THE 


CARS, WE OCCUPY THE 
FIRST PLACE IN OUR 
LINE, AND WE WILL BE 
GLAD TO QUOTE RATES 
AND ATTEND TO MAT- 
TERS OF DETAIL « « » 


ME 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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very Man.. 
10 His Trade... 


IF You WANT To Do 


Street Car... 
Advertising... 


INTELLIGENTLY, 
PROFITABLY, 
REASONABLY, 


Consult with us and get the benefit of our years 
of experience and unrivaled facilities. 


COZ 


George Kissam & Co., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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When Napoleon was in Egypt he was shown the mummy 
of a Ptolemy who had then been dead three thousand 
years. The progress of the world did not interest him. 
He was satisfied to stay in his own mummy case in his 
own pyramid and let the world go on without him. He 
was dreadfully dead; but he was not half as dead as the 
man who pretends to be alive in this year of 1896 and 
does not advertise. There is nobusiness under the sun 
that cannot be profitably advertised ; and there is no one 
who can advertise it as profitably as we. Profitable ad- 
vertising means the right choice of media, the prepara- 
tion of the right sort of advertisements, and paying the 
right price for space. We know more about the news- 
papers of the country than any other advertising agency 
does or ever did. The best advertisement writers and 
the best artists work for us. We have been dealing with 
publishers thirty years. We know what is their bottom 
= and they know that we pay cash on receipt of their 

ill. 


What can we do for you? 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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